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The Kent Multelec 


detects the slightest change in pH vaiue, and at intervais 
of about two seconds effects any necessary change in 
control of the correcting agent. !t also keeps a con- 
tinuous record of all changes. 

The success of the mechanism based on the potentiometer 
principle, lies in the manner in which a robust but highly 
sensitive galvanometer is employed in conjunction with 
servo-mechanism having substantial mechanical power. 
Being built for industrial use to the Kent standard of 
design and workmanship, the ‘Multelec’ retains its high 
degree of accuracy with lasting reliability. 

Experience of users has shown that installation of the 
‘“Multelec’ effects very substantial economies in 
chemicals and an improved quality of output in manu- 
facturing processes. 

The Kent ‘Multelec’ is also extensively used for record- 
ing, indicating and controlling temperatures, for the 
correction of boiler feed water and measurement of steam 
purity by recording conductivity and for CO, measurement. 


George Kent Ltd. 


LUTON AND LONDON 
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gives OLD OIL NEW LIFE * ® for acid-proof coatings 


™® for abrasive wheels 
With Wells’ Waste- S== , , , 
Oil Filter you can use ’ « for electrical insulation 


your oil several times 

over and change it more often. A 
thoroughly reliable suppiy of oil is 
assured with the use of Wells’ 


Special Filter Pads which work in — ? ATTWATER & SONS, Ltd. 


conjunction with Wells’ Patent 


Syphon Feed. S=> ,Est. 1868 


Write for fuller ] HOPWOOD STREET MILL, 
oo tie of titer. | PRESTON, ENG. 


Hude 995 
PROVIDENCE MILLS-HYDE-CHESWIRE 


Telecrams : Un- 
treakable Hude. 


————— 


oY) el ee 4 eo) Bg ore) i ae 
68-72,HORSEFERRY ROAD , WESTMINSTER ,S.W.1. Tel: ABBey 1868 
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DRYING for INDUSTRY and 
AGRICULTURE 














The RIGHT PLANT 
to suit your 
DRYING 

PROBLEMS 
can be 
supplied by 


BAMAG LIMITED. 


UNIVERSAL HOUSE, 60, BUCKINGHAM PALACE RD., S.W.| 


Telephone : SLOane 9282 
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Plant for the Chemical Industry’ 


for ACID NEUTRALIZATION, CLARIFICATION OF LIQUIDS, 
DEWATERING OF SLUDGES, EFFLUENT PURIFICATION, 
FILTRATION AND FLOCCULATION, PICKLING LIQUOR 
TREATMENT, PURIFICATION OF TRADE WASTE, SEDI- 
MENTATION AND THICK- 
ENING, SEPARATION OF fF 
SOLIDS FROM TIOUIDS, | 
SODA RECOVERY. WET | 
MATERIAL HANDLING 
including 
AGITATORS, CAUSTICIZ- | Fm 
ERS, CLARIFIERS, CLASS- {| 
IFIERS, COINVEYORS, | 
DEWATERING MACHINES 
_, ROTARY VACUUM FIL- 
Rotary Pulp Washing Machine, with TERS, SAND WASHERS, Rotary Vacuum Filler, with Take-off 
Pitch Pine Trough, Wash Gear and SLUDGE PUMPS, Roller and Repulper. 
Scraper Knife. THICKENERS, etc. 


UNIFLOC REAGENTS LTD., sep 


— SWANSEA —_ Grams: Unifloc, Swansea 
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ENGINEERING 
CO.(NOTTINGHAM) LTD. 
HASLAM STREET, CASTLE BOULEVARD 
NOTTINGHAM 


Telephone : NOTTINGHAM 46068 (3 lines) 
Telegrams : CAPSTAN, NOTTINGHAM 


ON AIR MINISTRY 7 os 3 
ADMIRALTY and gs ee — —7 £4©| | 


WAR OFFICE LISTS : , 
' SPECIALISTS IN 


High Grade REPETITION WORK in all Metals 














Some ‘GENATOSAN’ FINE CHEMICALS 


PHLOROGLUCINOL. Substantial reductions in price 
have recently been made. 


NICOTINIC ACID AMIDE. A recent addition to our 
range. Of medicinal interest. 


B-NAPHTHYL HYDRAZINE Hydrochloride. 
A valuable reagent in the detection and estimation 
of aldehydes and ketones. 











We also manufacture: 


Hydrazine salts Methy!] and Ethyl Urea 
Urethane Rubidium salts 
Nicotinic acid Uric acid 
Allantoin Alloxantin 
and invite enquiries for these or allied materials. 
Buyers are remirded that our abilitv to contract for deliveries of certain materials is continge.t on p ircha-ers satisfying the Raw Material 
Controls as to the essentiality of their needs. 


GENATOSAN LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICS. 
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F you’ve got any empty barrels, drums, 
carboys, cylinders, or other returnable 
chemical containers lying around your 

factory, roll them out and send them back 
for refilling. The chemical industry can 
produce the goods you need from it, but it 
cannot send them on unless you send back 


the empties. Do it at once —and always. 


Help the chemical industry to help you— 
by sending back your empties NOW! 








C.N .1079 
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KESTNER LEAD LINED PLANT 


"= Lead lining of all types by skilled 
— craftsmen. 


HOMOGENEOUS LEAD COATING 
SHEET LEAD LINING 
LEAD ALLOY CASTINGS 


| Plant designed for special purposes, 
Pe. or manufactured to clients’ own 
: drawings. 
Kestners have been making lead lined | 
| plant for over 40 years, also castings 
¢ in lead and regulus up to Stons weight. 
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KESTNER EVAPORATOR & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS - - - 5, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 
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The extraction of 
BENZOLE FROM COAL GAS 
appeals now to all Gas Mana- 
gers, because it is a 
VALUABLE QUOTA TOWARDS 

VICTORY 
We illustrate one such Plant 
Its merits are :— 
1. Occupies little space. 
2. ELIMINATES CARBON BI- 
SULPHIDE & NAPHTHA- 
LENE. 
3. Requires minimum atten- 
tion and supervision. 
4.1IT IS A PROFITABLE 
UNIT. 
Write for details. 


SUTCLIFFE, SPEAKMAN & CO., LTD. 








LONDON OFFICE: 
66, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1! : . LANCS 





Melbourne Agents:—MESSRS. H. R. HILL & SON, PTY. LTD., 350, KING STREET. | 
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THE SHIELD 
AGAINST CORROSION 


Just as the Royal Navy is our sure shield against invasion, so is 
LITHCOTE LINING the supreme protection against corrosion 
and contamination. 

Reconditioning and reclamation of existing metal plants gives 
them a new lease of life and releases precious non-ferrous 
metals for the war effort. 

Lithcote Linings can be applied in situ or at either of our 
processing plants. 


LITHCOTE 


The lasting protective lining and coating 


NEWTON CHAMBERS &CO.LTD. sri ei up Rema 
THORNCLIFFG IRONWORKS : PRODORITE LTD. 
SHEFFIELD EAGLE WORKS WEDNESBURY. 
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PROCESSING PLANTS AT BOTH THE ABOVE WORKS 
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FILTER 
CRUCIBLES | a ROYAL WORCESTER 


LABORATORY 
PORCELAIN 


are now available in several sizes, but at present in only one 
grade of porosity. Other grades are in course of preparation 
and it would assist the manufacturers—The Worcester Royal 
Porcelain Co., Ltd.—if Chemists requiring articles with Porous 
Porcelain would send enquiries and suggestions to :— 
Norman Sheldon, A.R.C.S. (London), F.1.C. 
19, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
pontrrernt <— who is guiding the};Company as to the needs of users. 
WITH PORGUS i POROUS PORCELAIN FILTER CRUCIBLES are a great 
' ce improvement on the Gooc rucibie and will ho ack fine 
PORCELA iN USASE sentiibandn. They are not affected by acids, and can be heated 
to a much higher temperature than sintered glass. 


Supplies can be obtained by all registered Laboratory Furnishers, 


THE WORCESTER ROYAL PORCELAIN CO., LTD. 





















Makers of THE BEST LABORATORY PORCELAIN. 

















BARBITONE 
BARBITONE SOLUBLE 


FINEST QUALITY. 











ACTUALLY MANUFACTURED AT BARNET 


by 
PIERSON, MORRELL & CO., LTD. 


(THE ORIGINAL BRITISH ASPIRIN MAKERS) 


QUEEN’S ROAD - BARNET - HERTS 


Phone : Barnet 0723 Grams 








: Pierson, Morrell, Barnet 
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Keep right on to the end— 


Do not allow the pace of production to slacken for the 
want of something that can be had from stock. Walworth’s 
can help you keep up the pressure with 


TUBES, FITTINGS, VALVES 
and PIPE FITTERS’ TOOLS. 


You can help us supply your requirements for essential war work by showing on 
your orders the appropriate Government authority to buy. 
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PIPE FITTER’'S 
TOOLS 


W 34 


CS 


WALWORTH 
Means Sweee. 














LONDON: 
90-96 Union Street, Southwark, 8.E.1 
"Phone : Waterloo 7081 
MANCHESTER: 
24 Bridge Street, Deans gate 
Manchester, 3 
*Phone: Blackfriars 6773 
GLASGOW: 
48 York Street, Glasgow, C.1 
*Phone: Central 6879 
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eles ALLEZ 
. Rotary Pressure 
in _ Fterss 





















Low attendance and maintenance costs. 
Slowly rotating element ensures uniform 
cakes and efficient cake wash. 

Complete Installations with Centrifugal 
Pumps, Mixing Tanks, etc. 

Experimental units available for trials under 
working conditions. 


MIRRLEES WATSON 


ENGINEERS GLASGOW 





LEAD BURNING+ 


HOMOGENEOUS 
LEAD LINING 








COILS VATS 
LUTES CHAMBERS 




















and every description 
of 
CHEMICAL LEAD WORK 


H. PRATT LTD. 


POTTERS LANE - ASTON 
BIRMINGHAM : 6 


Telephone: Telegrams: 
ASTON CROSS 2141-2 “ SANIVENTI ”’ 




















CRYSTAL ALUM 


ARYING COMPOSITION & UNRIVAL( 


SULPHATE OF ALUMINA 
“ALUMINOFERRIC®: 


THE CHEAPEST FORM OF SULPHATE OF ALUMINS 


ACTIVATED ALUMINA 


IRBENT AND CATAYY 


GHEST UALITY FOR WATER SOFTENING 
NEOSYL (“Sirica’ 
REG SILICA) 
UNIQUE VL eco & FINENESS 
AND TITANIUM 


POTASSIUM OXALATE 
1OEAL YVORDANTS FOR LEATHER DYEING 


TITANOUS SULPHATE : 





@D G.1 





W HYDROFLUORIC 
ACID 


AMMONIUM BIFLUORIDE 
ACCUMULATOR ACID 
SODIUM FLUORIDE 
FLUORIDES 


Also Specially Pure Hydro- 
chloric, Nitric and Sulphuric 
ACIDS FOR ANALYSIS 





JAMES WILKINSON & SON, Ltd. 
TINSLEY PARK ROAD, SHEFFIELD 


Telegrams: “‘Chemicals, Sheffield’’ Phone: 41208-9 
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A blue-print 
for progress 


To satisfy the ever-increasing 
demand for high-quality chemi- 
cals, synthetic drugs, solvents, 
biochemical products, gelatine, 
syrups, and extracts, efficient 
filtration is imperative. To meet 
this need, the _ trouble-free 
Metafilter is invaluable. Whilst 
producing brilliant filtrates from 
all types of chemical liquids, it 
withstands the action of acids, 
alkalies, oils and organic liquids. 


METAFILTRATION. 


IBLEMS 


THE METAFILTRATION COMPANY LTD 
BELGRAVE ROAD HOUNSLOW. MIDOX 


Telephone: HOUnslow 1121/2/3 
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This scrap 
is urgently 
needed 











It’s an old, old story, 
but one that must be 
told over and over 
again. We still need 
more iron and steel 
scrap, and alloy steels 
scrap to meet the de- 
mands of our forces. 
They require it in the 
shape of guns, ships, 
planes, tanks. It’s the 
Same story—scrap for 
the war effort. 


CO <DANKS 





— WY 


Lendon: PARK ROYAL, Tel.: Willesden 5811 
HURLINGHAM, Tel. : Renown 4211, BRENTFORD, 
Tel, : Ealing 6741. FULHAM, Tel.: Flaxman 0071. 
SHEFFIELD, Tel : 41216. MANCHESTER, Tel, : 
Pendleton 2481, BIRMINGHAM, Tel. : Broadwell, 
1611, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, Tel.: 20685, 
SWANSEA, Tel,: 4111, BEDFORD, Tel.: 3258, 
COVENTRY, Tel. : 5304, 





Telegrams : Metafilter, Hounslow 
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CLEAN| LODGE 
GAS | COTTRELL 


ELECTROFILTERS 


FOR 
COMPLETE 
PRECIPITATION OF 


| CEMENT KILN DUST 
TAR FOG & ACID MIST 
BOILER FLUE DUST 
PYRITES DUST 
SMELTER FUMES 
BLAST FURNACE DUST 














ioe Saas and Pe 2 





‘em LODGE-COTTRELL LIMITED 
Surrey.” PIONEERS AND SPECIALISTS 




















HIGH AND LOW PRESSURE 


AIR & GAS COMPRESSORS 


For pressures up to 1,000 Atm. and Capacity up | 
to units absorbing 3,500 B.H.P. | 
Also | 
WATER COOLING PLANT, STEAM ENGINES 
AND TURBINES, OIL ENGINES, &c. 


























5-STAGE COMPRESSOR 
Atm. 


PETER BROTHERHOOD LID. 
PETERBOROUGH 
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Technical Intelligence 


ONDAY, October 4, was a day that scientific information holds the key to 


will remain in our memory. For the future of humanity, 
the first tifme, so far as our recollection For as long as we can remember scien- 
goes, we found a queue of people some tific societies have published abstracts in 
twenty-five yards long and some four or their journals. These abstracts are of 
five deep moving slowly towards the very great value, but the fact remains 
doors of the Chemical Society’s offices. that almost every technical library and 
This, one of the few occasions on which research association, together with many 
there has been a queue to hear a scienti- individual firms, finds it necessary to 
fic paper at an ordinary meeting of the publish its own abstracts. The reason 
London section of the Society of Chemi- for this, as was stated by one of the 
cal Industry, was a tribute to the intense speakers, is that technical literature re- 
interest aroused by the subject of ‘‘The quires to be abstracted with a particular 
Organisation and Use of Technical In- end in view. The scientific abstractor 
telligence Services,’’ a subject introduced will look in a paper for certain informa- 
by Mr, S. J. Johnstone, of the Imperial tion which he regards as being of the 
Institute, and followed by some half a first importance; a commercial abstrac- 
dozen other speakers all equally eminent tor will only regard as important the 
in their own particular sphere. There impact of the information on his particu- 
is no possible doubt that the great lar trade. An abstract required for the 
volume of informa- oo scientific staff_ will 
tion published On Other Pages only need to be of an 
throughout the world woses and Comments .. 493  ‘imformative character, 
is making scientific jectrolytic Chlorine, II  _... 405 _Simce if the paper is 
and technical develop- Saving Coal ... 408 ‘of interest to the work 
ment proceed at a Post-War Research Policy ... 409 they are doing they 
greater rate than it Parliamentary Topics _... -» 410 will require to consult 
has ever done before, Coal Utilisation ... on -- 410 jit in full;. whereas 
and it is of the first Letter to the Editor... 410 an abstract for the 
: A on: aeeinenes The German Chemical Industry 411 han ‘inal fae th 
importance t ever} Mine-Dust Analysis # 413 sales stall or for e 
research association (Chemicals in South Africa ... 414 less severely technical 
and every research New British Standards ... 415 reader will obviously 
laboratory, and, in- Lactic Acid Studied ... ... 415 omit much that would 
deed, every technical © Leather Trades Chemists ... 416 interest the research 
man who is interested Applied Photography  ..._ ... 416 man, but certain para- 
in the advancement of rae Saccharin ort Ne ro graphs that may be of 
his business, should ersonal Notes _ ... +g sas = small interest to hirn 


Institut E t : 
be kept up to date poste from Week to Week 418 Will require to be re- 


with this great Commercial Intelligence ... 420 produced very fully 
volume of literature. Stocks and Shares - ... 421 or even completely 
The efficient use of British Chemical Prices ... 422 reprinted. Thus, 


401 








402 


although the same paper may be ab- 
stracted by half a dozen bodies, it can 
be claimed that these abstracts in no way 
overlap. 

The work of an information depart- 
ment may be wide or narrow in scope 
according to the policy of those who con- 
trol it. At the head of its duties we 
place the provision of abstracts. This 
is necessary in order that every piece of 
information shall be docketed. Parallel 
with this is the provision of a card index 
of all information that comes into the 
department. This information may be 
published in books or in articles or in 
scientific papers or it may be obtained 
from technical reports of members of the 
organisation. It is found that the card 
index will usefully provide also a sum- 
mary of the paper, an estimate of its 
length and many other details that enable 
a good deal to be learnt about it before 
turning it up. A more ambitious intel- 
ligence service will issue monographs 
or bulletins on technical subjects, These 
may be produced by the librarian and 
his staff in a sufficiently large library 
or they may be ‘“‘farmed out’ to 
specialist members of the staff. The 
intelligence department should also be 
able to provide information for the solu- 
tion of difficulties arising in the work 
of the organisation or propounded by 
customers, or, in the case of research 
associations, to answer questions asked 
them from outside. Answers to such 
questions may involve nothing less than 
the collection of all available informa- 
tion on a particular process or method 
of manufacture. 

When a research fibrary decides to 
enter upon a new investigation, the intel- 
ligence department will frequently be 
asked to provide a complete list, and 
perhaps a summary, of all the informa- 
tion previously published on that sub- 
ject. The collection and translation of 
foreign publications is, of course, an 
obvious task of the department. The 
sales branch may ask for economic statis- 
tics and information about raw materials. 
In many of these organisations the 
collection of trade catalogues is an 
important item. 

The staffing of an information depart- 
ment is a matter of the first importance. 
Clearly, the men who are suitable for the 
purpose must be able to turn their mind 
from one subject to another with ease 
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and may have to deal with a score of 
different subjects in the course of a day. 
They must also have in their make-up 
something of the detective, because the 
tracing of information required may be 
exceedingly difficult and a small clue 
will often be all that is obtained. If this 
is not detected as being a clue the solu- 
tion may escape the investigator. There 
is a great deal in common between a 
skilled research man and a skilled intel- 
ligence man. The one makes his in- 
vestigations through experiment and the 
other through the medium of published 
literature aided by his own power of 
deduction. 

The importance of the intelligence de- 
partment and the vast amount of useful 
work it can do leads to the problem of 
who should be provided with such a de- 
partment. Obviously, all 
ciations should have one. Most indus- 
tries, too, should possess one, perhaps 
under the industry’s own trade associa- 
tion, because through the working of the 
intelligence service firms in the industry 
can have their problems solved at small 
cost and their customers can also be 
assisted materially in using the indus- 
trv’s products. Inquiries to the intelli- 
gence department often reveal gaps in 
existing knowledge and lead to major 
researches. Large firms that are de- 
veloping new products will generally 
find an intelligence department to be 
essential for the assistance of their cus- 
tomers and for the further development 
of their product for new uses and its 
improvement for existing uses. Smaller 
firms, however, may find an intelligence 
department expensive, although a very 
useful department of this nature can be 
run with one librarian possessing tech- 
nical knowledge aided by the other mem- 
bers of the staff in their spare time or as 
called upon. It will not be forgotten 
that Sir Harold Hartley suggested that 
in every firm there should be one indivi- 
dual whose duty it was to notice what 
work has been published and to watch 
the possibility of using that work in fur- 
thering the work of the firm. He re- 
garded this as the nucleus of a research 
department. There is something to be 
said for regarding it the nucleus as an 
intelligence department. 


research asso- 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Civil Servants Promote Science 


HERE is still, we believe, a popular 

superstition to the effect that the 
professional civil servant is an enemy 
of science, or, if not an enemy, at least 
an obstructionist. It is, of course, very 
largely nonsense, like most popular 
superstitions, and probably owes its 
genesis to some unfortunate experiences 
with subordinate clerks—for there are 
exasperating individuals in the civil ser- 
vice as in every other large organisation. 
Something that should go far to quash 
the superstition once and for all is an 
event that has occurred this week: the 
meeting organised on Tuesday by the 
Institute of Professional Civil Servants 
for scientists from many nations. The 
aim of the meeting was to foster co- 
operation between scientists of various 
countries, and the ball was opened by 
Sir Stafford Cripps. We have recently 
adverted to the friendly intercourse be- 
tween the scientists of Austria and 
Czechoslovakia that has been taking 
place in this country, and we may hope 
that our good friends the Civil Servants 
will have aided scientists to take one 
more step along the road of international 
friendship. It is too much to hope that 
all the scientific institutions of occupied 
Europe will share the good luck of the 
Marine Biological Station at Naples; 
and the rehabilitation of such of them 
as are destroyed will need all the com- 
bined goodwill that scientists of all 
nations are able to provide, 


Cartels and Conscience 


HEN Lord McGowan, in a recent 

article, wrote that ‘‘Industry is 
beginning to develop a conscience,”’ he 
raised an issue of far greater magnitude 
than the words themselves would imply. 
Some idea of the vast scope of the prin- 
ciples underlying this apparently simple 
proposition may be gathered from the 
discussion that has been going on in 
The Times on the future of cartels. The 
important thing about this discussion is 
that it is quite dispassionate. Nobody 
is shrieking about ‘‘international thugs,”’ 
or anything of that sort, but a basic ex- 
amination of the political meaning of 
cartels is being undertaken. A _ corre- 
spendent claims that the existence of 


_ expediency—the 


cartels is a negation of democracy, and 
sees in them an adaptation of the feudal 
system, with the ‘‘industrial conscience’’ 
taking the place of noblesse oblige; and 
asks whether we are prepared to trust 
ourselves so completely to the conscience 
of the cartels. A proponent of the cartel 
system, or what he suggests may more 
fashionably be called the system of Com- 
modity Agreements, defends them on the 
ground that they do away with the evils 
of unrestricted competition, and also 
puts forward the argument of safety in 
cartels, in fact, will 
behave themselves because it is worth 
their while. Moreover, the place of com- 
petition in price is taken by competition 
in quality and in service, backed by a 
powerful research organisation. That 
is very well—provided that the research 
effort is directed towards real improve- 
ments, and not, as the opponents of the 
system fear, towards ‘“‘aggressive sel- 
ling,’’ a method whereby profits which 
would appear unduly high are absorbed 
in elaborate sales methods, at the ex- 
pense, of course, of the consumer. 


The Safeguard of Publicity 

T appears obvious at all events, that 

if there are to be commodity <zgree- 
ments—and it is pointed out that it is 
impossible to prevent men with a com- 
mon commercial interest from coming 
together and making agreements among 
themselves—then there must be also 
some rigorous safeguards to ensure that 
such agreements are in the public irter- 
est. The hest of those that have so far 
been suggested is Publicity, enforced by 
the State at least in the country of the 
cartel’s domicile, probably in every 
country where it operates. There would 
appear to be scope here for an inter- 
national organisation. If some impar- 
tial and international economic check 
could be imposed, it would remove the 
chief objection to cartels—that the con- 
trol of prices and the consequent distri- 
bution of income becomes entrusted to 
the hands of small groups of indus- 
trialists without public responsibility. 
No doubt an utterly benevolent cartel 
would operate for the greatest good of 
the greatest number; but we have yet 
to see so utopian a body in being. One 
interesting recent event in the industrial 
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world may conceivably have some bear- 
ing on the question, and that is te ap- 
pointment by Lever Bros. and Unilever, 
Ltd., of an ‘“‘adviser on social and politi- 
cal questions’’ in the person of l’rofessor 
David Mitrany, a Rumanian savaat with 
experience at the London School of Exo- 
nomics, the Universities of Harvard and 
Princeton, and the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 


The Fuel Industry 


T is inevitable that the chemical indus- 

try should watch with an interested eye 
any fundamental change, or suggested 
change, in the organisation of the fuel 
industry. Change of such a kind was 
forecast by Dr. E. W. Smith last week, 
in his address as president of the Insti- 
tute of Fuel. Dr. Smith is distinguished 
both as a chemist, as a chemical en- 
gineer, and as a gas engineer, and his 
considered opinions deserve the fullest 
and most detailed attention. In the 
address in question he took a long step 
towards the definition of the ‘‘National 
Fuel Policy,’’ which, as he himself said, 
neither he nor anyone else had so far 
defined clearly. Though he did not pre- 
sume as yet to go so far as actually to 
define such a policy, he did what is 
almost as useful—perhaps quite as use- 
ful in the present initial stage of the 
problem—namely, to formulate a basis 
for a survey on which a national fuel 
policy may be founded. The four fields 
to be surveyed are, in his opinion: (1) 
The importance of fuel to the nation; 
(2) The availability of coal of all kinds: 
(3) The uses to which coal is being put: 
and (4) The efficiency with which coal 
is being used. It is obviously with the 
third and fourth points that the chemical 
and chemical engineering industries are 
principally concerned. 


Gas Reorganisation 


R. SMITH went so far as to say that, 

from a national] point of view, he 
considered it essential that the coal, gas 
and electrical industries should in future 
completely reverse their past policies, 
and, while supplying the consumer with 
all his requirements of heat, light, and 
power in the most liberal way, should 
at the same time guarantee the nation 
that such supplies shall be used in the 
most efficient way. This implies the 
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availability and maintenance of carbonis- 
ing plant, as well as a campaign for its 
improvement. This last can be achieved 
not only by research—of which there 
might well be more in this country—but 
also by improvements in administration. 
As one step towards attaining this end, 
Dr. Smith stated that he believed the 
time had come when, from the point of 
view of the consumer and the national 
welfare, the system—or lack of system— 
that had grown up within the gas indus- 
try, of so many autonomous individual 
units of production and distribution, re- 
quired a very thorough overhaul. The 
industry should be rationalised, as an 
industry as distinct from individual 
units, and regionalised. We feel sure 
that such a policy will meet with the 
approval of the chemical industry, as 
well as the further suggestion that such 
a reorganisation should depend on the 
findings of an independent committee; 
and it is good news to hear, from so out- 
standing an authority as Dr. Smith, that 
the fuel industry is giving urgent con- 
sideration to these fundamental ques- 
tions. 


B.B.C. Science 


HE B.B.C., in spite of the fact that 

it owes its existence to the ingenuity 
of scientists and technologists, is not at 
its happiest when it comes to broadcast- 
ing popular science talks. At the 
moment a series of weekly talks on 
applied science is to be heard. The 
scientists taking part are very distin- 
guished, the subjects of their talks well 
selected for topical interest—the odd 
thing is that some of the scientists are 
talking on subjects with which they are 
not familiar. We wish to draw attention 
also to the way the Radio Times has 
publicised these talks. The writer of the 
back-handed blurb in that paper spoke 
both comdescendingly and disparagingly 
of science and scientists. He even gave 
support to that outworn plea for a mora- 
torium for research so that morality may 
have a chance to catch up with science, 
and he encouraged the altogether dan- 
gerous idea that scientific progress is 
largely concerned with the production of 
bigger and more beautiful bombs. We 
are surprised that none of the scientists 
who are speaking in the series has pro- 
tested against this fatuous yet not innocu- 
ous write-up in the B.B.C.’s journal. 
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Electrolytic Chlorine, II 


Some Mercury and Diaphragm Cell Types 
by D. D. HOWAT, B.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C., A.M.I.Chem.E. 
(Continued from THE CHEMICAL AGE, October 16, 1943, page 384) 


T G. Farbenindustrie have patented a 


«method of producing a vertically flow- 
ing mercury cathode for use in electroly- 
tic mercury cells (B.P. 490,911). Such an 
improvement will permit the cells to be 
built in a much more compact form, with 
a marked reduction in floor space occu- 
pied. 

A falling mercury cathode is subject 
to the tendency of the metal to break up 
into drops and separate streams so that 
maintenance of the whole of the cathode 
at a uniform electrical potential is no 
longer possible. Even when a metal 
backing-plate is provided the stream con- 
tracts away from the outer edges of the 
plate, with the evolution of hydrogen at 
these edges and the risk of formation of a 
dangerous explosive gaseous mixture. 
The patent provides devices which force 
the mercury to flow over the entire edge 
of a weir on to a vertically-disposed 
smooth guide surface coated with a metal 
that will readily form an amalgam. 
Fig. 6 shows the suggested design of a 
sheet metal guide the width of which 
progressively decreases in a downward 
direction in such a manner as to prevent 
the breaking up of the falling metal 
stream. 

Another device consists of a guiding 
surface made by joining together two 
flat plates at the extreme edges by two 
semicircular end-plates so that any hori- 
zontal cross section through the surface 
presents closed lines of steady curvature. 
As indicated in Fig. 6, the mercury 
trough is formed at the top in the space 
between the plates, the metal overflow- 
ing smoothly along the entire top edge 
of the guide surface. This design claims 
to prevent any breaks in the falling 
stream of mercury. The arrangement of 
mercury feed pipe and electrode connec- 
tions with the necessary insulation is 
shown in the figure. A mercury supply 
of 4 litres per minute per metre length 
of overflow crest is sufficient to carry a 
current denSity of 1200 amps./sq. metre 
over each of the two plane electrode sur- 
faces. The small space required by this 
electrode in comparison with the hori- 


zontal cell is attested by the fact that 
an area of 2 sq. metres is required for a 
vat with 4 cathode surfaces, 5 anodés 
and a capacity of 14,000 to 20,000 amps. 
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Fig. 6.—Arrangement of plant (I. G. 

Farbenindustrie) for production of a 

vertical cathode for use in mercury 
cells (B.P. 490,911). 


A novel type of mercury cell incorpor- 
ating some very unusual features has 
been proposed by H. N. Gilbert, of E. I. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co. (U.S.P. 
2,234,967). The essential feature of the 
cell is the production of a mercury 
cathode by the formation of a film of the 
liquid metal on a rotating wheel. The 
lower part of the wheel is suspended in 
a well containing mercury, the upper 
part being surrounded by a brine solu- 
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tion. As the wheel rotates it carries a 
surface film of mercury out of the well, 
bringing it into contact with the brine 
solution and returning it again to the 


well. As is evident from Fig. 7, the 
main body of the cell is made of concrete 
CHLORINE | ANODE BUS BAR 


+ OUTLET 
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withdrawal pipe for the liberated 
chlorine. The wells and lower part of 
the cell are filled with mercury to a point 
a few inches above the centre of the 
wheels and a few inches below the bottom 
ends of the graphite anodes. 

In the original patent specification 
the cell is intended to operate in con-: 
junction with another cell of similar 
construction (known as the ‘“‘hot cell” 
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on each side of the upper parts of the 
wheels. The dome of the cell, con- 
structed of ceramic material resistant to 
chlorine attack, contains two pipes, inlet 
and outlet, for the brine solution, and a 


greater part of the sodium is removed 
and the very dilute amalgam is recircu- 
lated through the electrolytic cell for a 
further cycle. Claims made for this 
cell are: 
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a) A large surface of liquid electrode 
is exposed in relation to the size 
of the cell. 

b) High electrical efficiencies are ob- 
tained. 

c) Small amounts of liquid mercury 
are required. 

d) The plan area occupied by the cell 
is small. 


Diaphragm Cells 


Diaphragm cells with circulating elec- 
trolyte are the most widely used cells 
for chlorine production. For all pur- 
poses except the rayon industry the 
caustic produced under modern condi- 
tions is of sufficiently high grade to com- 
pete with that from the ammonia soda 
process. In the diaphragm cells chlorine 
is forced out on the anode, which is in- 
variably constructed of graphite, and, 
rising through the solution, collects in 
the upper part of the cell and is with- 
drawn. The sodium ions migrating to 
the cathode percolate through the dia- 
phragm and are discharged on fhe 
cathode with the formation of caustic. 
By maintaining the level of the anodic 
solution higher than that in the cathode 
section a positive flow from anode to 
cathode is ensured and the tendency to 
osmotic migration of hydroxyl ion is 
minimised. With increasing age the 
permeability of the diaphragm decreases 
and and osmotic movement increases, the 
anode solution becoming contaminated 
with cathodic products. The most 
undesirable feature under these condi- 
tions is the formation of hypochlorite in 
the anode compartment. 

Perfect separation of 
cathodic solutions is obviously impos- 
sible and the dominant factor in dia- 
phragm-cell design may be to make the 
separation of solution as complete as 
possible at the expense of other advan- 
tages, as in the free-diaphragm type; 
or to sacrifice separation of solutions in 
favour of better electrical conditions and 
compact arrangement, as in the sub- 
merged-diaphragm type. 

The cells may therefore be subdivided 
into two groups :— 

1. Those in which the diaphragm and 
cathode are completely submerged, 
so that both sides of the cathode 
are covered with electrolvte—the 
submerged-diaphragm type. 

. 


anodic and 
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2. Those in which the _ electrolyte 
comes into contact with one face 
only of an unsubmerged diaphragm 
—the free-diaphragm type. 

In a brief comparison of the two types 
of diaphragm cell the following advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each type 
may be noted :— 

Advantages of the Submerged-Dia- 
phragm Cells: (1) A more compact de- 
sign of cell is made possible; (2) The 
electrical load that may be carried is 
greater; (3) Hydrostatic pressure is equal 
over practically the entire diaphragm 
area, ensuring even percolation of the 
solution throughout the diaphragm; (4) 
Deposition of impurities occurs evenly 
over the diaphragm; (5) Anode wear is 
more uniform. 

Disadvantages of the Submerged-Dia- 
phragm Cells: (1) With increasing age 
of the diaphragm osmotic pressure causes 
migration of the cathodic products into 
the anodic chamber, resulting in con- 
tamination of the brine solution; (2) Fol- 
lowing on contamination of the anodi 
solution with caustic, hypochlorites form 
with, in extreme cases, production of 
acidity in the electrolyte and_ liberation 
of oxygen; (3) The quality of the caustic 
is not so high as with free diaphragm 
type. 

Advantages of the Free-Diaphragm 
Cells: (1) The anode and cathode solu- 
tions are never in contact for any length 
of time, therefore osmosis does not occur ; 
(2) Contamination of the anodic solutions 
is reduced to practically zero. 

Disadvantages of the Free-Diaphragm 
Cells: (1) The cell design cannot be 
made compact; (2) The electrical load is 
smaller; (3) Deterioration of the dia- 
phragm is not uniform. 


Submeréged-diaphragm Cells 


Of this type of cell the most com- 
monly known are the Hooker Type ‘‘S,”’ 
the Townsend, and the Pimilio. Certain 
outstanding advances have been made in 
the latest Hooker cell which merit more 
detailed discussion. The most pro- 
minent feature of the Hooker Type ‘‘S’”’ 
cell has been the employment of the de- 
posited diaphragm, with the additional 
advantage that a compact rectangular 
cell, almost cubical in form, replaces the 
older narrow high cell with excessive 
radiation surface. As shown in Fig. 8, 
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the cell consists of three superimposed 

sections, the top and bottom sections 

being constructed of concrete. These 

two sections serve as containers for the 
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Diaphragm Cell (MURRAy ET AL.). 


brine and chlorine, electrolysis occur- 
ring in the active middle section. This 
central compartment consists of rows of 
graphite anode blocks alternating with 
asbestos covered wire screen cathode 
chambers. Inside this section, measur- 
ing only 5 ft. in length, 4 ft. 6 in. in 
width, and 1 ft. in height, is housed 
about 130 sq. ft. of active ‘cathode sur- 
face and 110 sq. ft. of active anode sur- 
face, permitting satisfactory operation 
at the high current load of 7000 amps. 

Since the diaphragm is formed by de- 
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position under suction, 
tion is highly 
heavy wire 
channelled 


the cathode sec- 
compact, comprising a 

screen carried within a 
iron frame, 28 individual 
cathodes being incorporated in one 
frame. The arrangement provides rows 
of parallel cathode fingers projecting 
along two opposite sides and arranged to 
alternate with the graphite anode plates, 
The entire frame is lowered into a sus- 
pension of asbestos fibre in water. By 
coupling up the frame to a vacuum 
pump the water is sucked through the 
wire screen and a compact strong asbes- 
tos precipitate is deposited on the sur- 
face to form the diaphragm. One fea- 
ture of the cell operation is to maintain 
the level of the cathode solution as near 
the top of the compartment as possible, 
leaving only a small space for the col- 
lection of the hydrogen. The claim is 
made that another important advantage 
of this cell is that renewals of diaphragm 
and anodes may be effected in one cell at 
a time, cutting out the cell in question 
from the circuit by a portable easily- 
connected jumper bar. In this way, 
although the voltage drop across indi- 
vidual cells may vary, the voltage drop 
across an established circuit of cells 
remains constant for a given amperage. 


(To be concluded.) 








Saving Coal 
I.C.1. Engineer’s Plan 


pee age ee sa that public electricity 
supply stations might conserve fuel by 
using some of the heat, now wasted to the 
cooling water, to provide heating for indus- 
trial and other purposes in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the supply station, was 
made by Mr. T, E. Houghton, new chair- 
man of the Mersey and North Wales (Liver- 
pool) centre of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, at the opening meeting of the 
session at the Royal Institution, Liverpool, 
last week. Mr. Houghton, power depart- 
ment manager and electrical engineer for 
Imperial Chemical Industries (General 
Chemicals), Ltd., said that the undoubted 
success of the many back pressure stations, 
both in this country and abroad, made one 
wonder why something on similar lines was 
not attempted by the public supply authori- 
ties. Most of the supply undertakings had 

a fairly large domestic load, and it seemed 
all wrong for the base load stations to 
waste a large fraction of the heat in the 
coal burned by throwing away low-grade 
heat to the cooling water. An appreciable 


proportion of the heat might be saved by 
supplying hot water or steam instead of 
electricity for heating. 

Steam at a pressure of 100 lb. per sq. in 
or alternatively high pressure hot water 
could be transmitted economically for dis- 
tances of well over a mile, so that a central 
back pressure system working parallel with 
the ‘‘grid’’ could supply a fairly large 
urban area. He claimed that by _ such 
methods it would be pussible tc save some 
2,500,000 tons of coal a year in this coun- 
try, or 12 to 15 per cent. of the total peace- 
time consumption of electricity undertak- 
ings. Plants of this type were a 
satisfactorily in America, Germany an 
Russia. Mr. Houghton urged complete in- 
vestigation of the matter, in view of the 
urgent necessity for conserving coal re 
sources, and the high price of coal likely 
to rule in the future. 








Aerial photographs taken by the R.A.F. 
show that three-quarters of the buildings 0 
the Berlin electrochemical branch of Siemens 
were burnt to the ground as a result of the 
raids at the end of August. 
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Post-War Research Policy 


Far-Reaching Improvements Advocated 


SCIENTIFIC research policy closely 

resembling that advocated by THE 
CHEMICAL AGE for many months: past has 
been demanded by a sub-committee of the 
Parliamentary and Scientific Committee in 
a report on Scientific Research and the 
Universities in Post-War Britain. The 
report has been unanimoysly adopted by the 
main committee and has now been formally 
presented to the Lord President. 

The urgency of the need for the report is 
exemplified by the following extract from 
it: ** Britain cannot afford to fall behind 
other nations in this essential task of re- 
search, if only because of its density of 
population, and its position as the centre 
of a wide empire. If we are to maintain 
our position, we must take full advantage 
of the native ability of our scientists and 
engineers, and the intelligence and crafts- 
manship of our workers.” Recommenda- 
tions as to how this end can be attained 
make up the body of the report. Research 
and the application of scientific knowledge 
should be promoted on a far bolder and 
more imaginative scale after this war than 
in 1918, and there must be a proportional 
expansion of the supply of scientific person- 
nel. ‘This in turn calls for expansion at the 
universities and technical colleges, and the 
inculeation of scientific principles at all 
stages of education, 


Demobilisation 


As a first step, there should be an effec- 
tive organisation of the demobilisation of 
the large number of scientitic people now on 
war work or in the Services, to enable them 
to complete their training, and to guide 
them into positions where their previous 
training and their war experience will be 
of special value. The universities should 
prepare for a rapid growth in the number 
of students of science and technology. ‘This 
will call for an expansion of existing univer- 
sities, and possibly the development of 
some existing establishments into new uni- 
versities. State Bursaries and Engineering 
Cadetships should be -continued after the 
war is over and developed to cover sciences 
not hitherto included. 

Materials and finance should be made 
available for the expansion of research 
schools in the universities. The number 
and value and scope of the post-graduate 
grants awarded by the D.S.I.R. also need 
to be considerably increased; more post- 
doctoral fellowships are also required. 
University staffs, stipends, and buildings 
should all be increased. A capital sum of 
£10,000,000 will be required for buildings 
and equipment spread over the first five 


post-war years, as well as adequate priority 
for the work and materials involved. The 
present annual Treasury grant to the uni- 
versities of approximately £2,250,000 per 
annum should be increased to £6,000,000 or 
£7,000,000 per annum. The freedom, inde- 
pendence, and diversity of the universities 
should not be prejudiced in any circum- 
stances, but to ensure the best use of the 
increased funds, and to avoid wasteful over- 
lapping, they should set up a suitable Uni- 
versities’ Advisory Céuncil. 


Laboratory Training 


There is a need for greater assistance to 
promising young people already engaged in 
industry to enable them to take full or 
part-time courses. Courses in ‘laboratory 
arts ’’ should be instituted in order that 
there may be an adequate supply of pro- 
perly trained laboratory technicians, and 
young people should be encouraged by the 
provision of grants to enrol in such courses. 
The status and remuneration of laboratory 
technicians require improvement. The sup- 
ply and training of technical teachers re- 
quires urgent investigation. 

Our industry, in order to raise our stan- 
dard of living and to maintain our position 
among the nations, will have to concentrate 
increasingly on the manufacture of products 
which demand a special degree of intelli- 
gence and technical skill in the making. 
Science will have to be applied increas- 
ingly to ensure the best use and maximum 
vield of our soil, animals, forests, fisheries, 
and mines, the development of our colonies 
and protectorates, as well as the mainten- 
ance of health and the prevention and cure 
of disease. 

In this country, it is stated, the problem 
of research and universities in many res- 
pects has been approached with less energy 
and foresight than in America or Russia, 
but there are now encouraging signs that 
we are beginning to appreciate the need to 
revise the scale of our efforts. We should 


‘certainly look forward to spending at least 


ten times as much annually after the war 
if we are to provide the basis without which 
neither our agriculture nor our industry can 
effectively meet the needs of the future. 








Fabric coated with butyl rubber, claimed 
to be the finest mustard-gas repellent vet 
produced, is being made in Canada at the 
Barringham Rubber Company plant at Oak- 
ville, Ontario, The Canadian Navy has at 
present first claim on the new protective 
garments, the use of which is to be extended 
to the other armed forces. 
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Parliamentary Topics 
Norwegian Nitrates 

N the Hiouse of Commons last week, Sir 

Archibald Southby asked the Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Ministry of Economic 
Warfare the estimated production of 
nitrates and other chemicals of the Norsk 
Hydroelektrisk Kvaelstoff A/S plants, and 
how much of this went to Sweden and 
Denmark and thence to Germany, 

Mr. Dingle Foot replied that according to 
his information, these plants produced 
about 64,000 metric tons of nitrogen in 
1941-42 and about 80,000 metric tons in 
1942-43. By far the greater part of this 
production was probably used in the manu- 
facture of fertilisers, chiefly nitrate of lime. 
These plants also produced nitrous oxide, 
carbon dioxide, and the rarer gases, namely 
argon, neon, xenon, and krypton. Exports 
to Sweden in 1941-42 were i00,000 tons of 
nitrate of lime and about 6000 tons of nitric 
acid, while exports to Denmark and Fin- 
land amounted to 178,000 tons of nitrate of 
lime and 28,000 tons of nitrate of lime res- 
pectively. He regretted that he had no 
corresponding figures of exports for 1942- 
43, but the proportions were probably simi- 
lar. There were .0 re-exports from Sweden 
of either commodity, and it was unlikely 
that there were any re-exports from Den- 
mark, though supplies consigned to Ger- 
many might have passed through Denmark. 








Coal Utilisation 


Revolutionary Changes Forecast 
PEAKING at Newcastle on Monday 
last, Mr. J. G. Bennett, director of the 

B.C.U.R.A., forecast uses for coal which, 
when they come into being, will not only 
revolutionise the coal industry, but will 
have an effect on the chemical industry 
which can as yet scarcely be estimated. 
When security permits publication of the 
results of British research into the uses of 
coal, said Mr. Bennett, it will be found 
that Britain is in this respect ahead of all 
other countries. We may see a lessened 
coal production used to greater advantage, 
sold at a higher price, and yielding better 
wages to miners. The transformation 
would come about by better application of 
scientific methods both to the nature of coal 
viewed as a chemical compound, and to the 
utilisation of coal as a source of energy. 


Among recent developments which Mr. 
Bennett cited as resulting from scientific 


research was a method of burning coal 
in grates which would give at least five times 
the intensity of present installations. 
Referring to smoke abatement, Mr. Ben- 
nett pointed out that although the impor- 
ance of the question had been realised for 
half a century, it was only within the last 
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ten years that anyone really kuew how much 
smoke a coal fire produced. The fact that 
a temperature of 600°C. is required to ig- 
nite the volatiles had been overlooked by 
those who had been trying, for 10 years, 
to improve the coal fire. 

From the scientific hypothesis that coal 
is a colloid a whole range of further experi. 
ments and observations has been suggested. 
These are now being made, and they have 
had important practical consequences, in. 
cluding a suggestion for a new process of 
making plastics from coal. 

The importance of improving the _  effi- 
ciency of coal-using equipment was parti- 
cularly clear to-day. A 1 per cent, in- 
crease in efficiency over the present average 
of, say, 30 per cent., was equivalent to more 
than five million tons of coal a year, and a 
few per cent, increase in efficiency spelt the 
difference between plenty and dearth. 

During the last few months, Mr. Bennett 
said, the B.C.U.R.A. laboratories had been 
visited by Dr. Schroeder, deputy-director of 
the U.S. Bureau of Mines and one of the 


leading authorities on fuel research in 
America. When he saw what we were 


doing on solid fuel combustion research, he 
declared that we were years ahead of any- 
thing that was being done in America. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Equality in Poverty 

Sir,—This is really too much! What is 
all this about planning being the death of 
thingummyjig? 

(a) It is a ‘* proven fact’’ (who proved it, 
by the way?) that the State is, and 
always must be, the most cumbersome, 
expeisive and dilatory agent to employ 
in any form of practical and construc- 
tive work. 

(b) We all agree that in spite of these 
handicaps the State must be so em. 
ployed when war’s afoot. 

Why do we all agree on this? Your 
readers are scientists, and I very strongly 
doubt whether a single one of them will 
agree with this phooey for a moment. If 
(a) is true then it is obvious that nobody, 
aid least of all scientists, would reach the 
agreement stated in (b). 

Finally, if I may be permitted the re 
minder, I should like to mention that the 
State with a capital S which we know as 
the Soviet Union did manage to get a little 
practical and constructive work done be 
tween 1920 or so and 1940, and so far as one 
can make out—of course, I only know what 
I read in the papers—they have not been s0 
very cumbersome or dilatory during the last 
twelve months.—Yours faithfully, 

NEIL R. FISK, Editor, 
Paint Technology. 
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The German Chemical Industry 


After Four Years of War 
From a Special Correspondent 


ONSIDERING the process of concen- 
C raiion and rationalisation which has 
been applied to German industry during the 
past twelve months, it is surprising to note 
now little effect these far-reaching changes 
have had on the German chemical industry. 
The standardisation and _ rationalisation 
which so greatly affected the engineering 
industries has, in fact, left the chemical 
industry very much where ft was before the 
war. The leaders of the chemical industry 
successfully argued that there was little 
scope for *‘ mobilisation of surplus labour ”’ 
aud other economies in their industry be- 
cause it differed, structurally and techni- 
eallv, from all other industries. The labour- 
output ratio had always been very low, mass 
production methods had always been used, 
aid there was therefore little if any scope 
for economies of the usual type. These argu- 
meiits proved successful, although in fact 
Sandardisation had not gone as “far in the 
German chemical industry as in the chemi- 
eal industries of other countries. 


Cell-Wool Varieties 


Before the war German dyestuffs manu- 
facturers boasted that they made about 
13,000 different types and shades of coal-tar 
dyes. Since then the number has been dras- 
tically reduced, but it still seems to be com- 
paratively large. Cell-wool is now being 


made in 200 varieties, differing in raw 
material, structure, strength of thread, and 
other properties. This material is being 


used for many and various purposes, and 
many different types are therefore needed; 
but it can hardly be maintained that so 


many types are really necessary. The 
authorities have had recourse, in some 
brauches of the chemical industry, to such 
measures as a ‘‘ stop’’ on new products, 
analogous to the ‘‘ wage stop’’ and “‘ price 
stop '’ decreed in other sectors of German 
economy, but the actual reduction of types 


has made very little headway. 

In this respect the control authorities 
seem to have been more successful in cer- 
tain border trades of the chemical indus- 
try. In the manufacture of lacquers, print- 
ing inks, rubber products, leather polishes, 
candles, matches, pencils, etc., the number 
of articles made has been reduced. This 
was possible only because production in 
these trades is largely in the hands of small 
firms which employ a large amount of 
labour and have little influence with the 
higher authorities. These firms have found 
it very difficult to procure raw materials 
and were for this reason forced to accept 


( 


severe restrictions on their production. The 
‘ mobilisation of labour ” in these smaller 
establishments has had the result of con- 
centrating production more and more in 
the hands of the bigger firms which make 
more use of machinery and automatic pro- 
cesses. 

In the chemical industxy proper, how- 
ever, concentration had reached before the 
war a stage where further advances were 
hardly possible. The big synthetic plants 
for the manufacture of oil, rubber, plastics, 
ete., had been designed from the outset to 
save labour and to use fully automatic and 
mechanical processes wherever possible. In 
them mass production had reached a pitch 
where further advances would have impaired 
efficiency. These plants do not employ more 
but less skilled labour than other chemical 
factories. At the beginning of the war it 
was reported that only about 25 per cent. 
of all workers were skilled, 14 per cent, had 
received some sort of a training, and the 
rest were entirely unskilled. _ Wages ac- 
counted on an average for no more than 20 
to 25 per cent. of the total costs of produc- 
tion, while depreciation of plant and equip- 
ment were a far higher item in the chemical 
industry's budget. 


The By-Product Problem 


There is equally little scope for economy 
in raw materials or for salvage and better 
utilisation of waste products. In the big 
plants great attention was always paid to 
‘secondary products’’ and expensive in- 
stallations were set up to, work them up 
into a marketable form. Under present 
conditions these by-product plants have not 
all proved entirely satisfactory. Fuel and 
labour, which it was profitable in peace- 
time to employ on these secondary products, 
are now too valuable to be wasted on items 
of problematical value. On the other hand, 
the shortage of raw materials has grown so 
intense that all waste products must be 
utilised, even at a comparatively high cost 
in labour. The German chemists have 
therefore employed their ingenuity on the 
development of new outlets for previously 
neglected products. Little is known about 
the success of their work, but what is known 
suggests that most of the opportunities exist- 
ing in this field had been used before the 
war. 

As far as the organisation of the Ger- 
man chemical industry is concerned, two 
distinct tendencies may be noted. On the 
one hand, the big firms have extended their 
influence; existing price and marketing car- 
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tels have grown into production syndicates. 
Just as the I, G, Farbenindustrie A.G., 
formed in 1926, did not come into existence 
as a new enterprise, but emerged organically 
from the increasingly intimate co-operation 
of various chemical and dyestuffs manufac- 
turers who finally decided that complete 
amalgamation was the logical and indeed 
inevitable sequel to the pooling of patents, 
markets and interests entered upon before, 
so also many smaller chemical combines have 
come into existence during the war, as the 
need for more intensive co-operation became 
increasingly apparent. Not only did tech- 
nical factors favour this tendency, but polli- 
tical events also worked in that direction. 
Politically influential firms were able to ex- 
tend their sphere of influence into occupied 
countries, to employ sub-contractors on 
work given to them by the Nazi Govern- 
ment, and to concentrate great industrial 
power in their hands. 


State Control 


On the other hand, Government control 
over the industry has also been growing, In 
1937, an ‘* Office for German Raw and 
Working Materials’ (‘‘working materials’ 
being a euphemism for ‘* substitutes ’’) was 
set up, and this was followed in 1938 by the 
appointment of a ‘‘ Commissioner-General 
for Special Problems of Chemical Produc- 


tion.”’ Since then many chemists and in- 
dustrialists have been requested to co- 


eperate with these authorities in an honor- 
ary capacity on the so-called ‘* Chemical 
Production Plan,’ and at the same time 
contact with chemical firms interested in 
the Four-Year Plan was intensified. All 
research work was unified under central 
direction, co-operation with makers of 
chemical apparatus was ensured, and lately 
special *‘ Supply Boards ”’ have been set up 
in certain trades where existing forms of 
organisation were apparently found wanting. 
Thus there is a Supply Board for genera- 
tors, another one for distillation plant, and 
so on. More recently, the authorities have 
stimulated the formation of committees for 

‘autonomous administration’ of various 
industries, in which producers and buyers 
of certain apparatus and products co-oper- 
ated. In practice, the buyers tell the pro- 
ducers what they need, and the producers 
decide among themselves how this particu- 
lar demand is to be met. This co-operation 
in special committees is said to work quite 
satisfactorily. It has certainly accentuated 
the co-operative tendencies in German in- 
dustry. 

Those industrialists who occupy influen- 
tial positions in these and other commit- 
tees, etc., have naturally great power, not 
only over their own firms, but over their 
trades and competitors. The result has 
been the emergence of a new class of power- 


ful industrialists who rule their industries 
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under the formal control of Government 
officials, but who are actually very much 
left to themselves. The firms of these men 
have in fact greatly benefited from the con- 
centration of power in the hands of a power- 
ful few. Even they, however, suffer from 
certain unavoidable drawbacks which have 
more recently seriously reduced the effi- 
ciency of the German chemical industry : 
air-raid damage, depreciation owing to 
neglect of normal repairs, shortage of im- 
portait construction materials, impossi- 
bility of replacing valuable apparatus and 
instruments, shortage of containers, exhaus- 
tion of reserve stocks, and lack of new re- 
cruits for the chemical industry, both among 
chemists and among skilled workmen—all 
these factors tend to reduce the efficiency 
of the chemical indusiry. Nevertheless, it 
would be a mistake to assume that German 
chemical production is declining on the 
Whole front. Until recently many chemical 
manufacturers were able to point out in 
their annual reports that their production 
had increased, though at the same time re- 
ference was made to shortage of labour and 
raw materials and to difficulties arising out 
of damage to and obsolescence of plant. 


Reduced Production 


As far as the output of synthetic oils, fats, 
textiles, plastics, and rubber is concerned, 
no further advances have been’ made during 
the past year. Production figures seem, in- 
deed, to have declined materially, but this 
is at least partly due to a deliberate policy 
on the part of the authorities who favour 
certain processes to the detriment of others 
and must marshal] their supplies of raw 
materials carefully. Coal and coal deriva- 
tives are the common starting material of 
many of these plants and cannot be made 
available for all of them in unlimited quan. 
tities. The responsibility for consequent 
falls in production, however, rests with the 
control authorities. 

The German chemical industry has proved 
its efficiency again in this war, and it may 
be assumed that as a result of war experl- 
ence it will tend to increase rather than cur- 
tail its interest in subsidiary and ancillary 
trades. Large chemical companies with 
their own coal and lignite mines are likely 
to increase their interests in these indus 
tries; cell-wool producers are actively par- 
ticipating in wood and pulp production; 
magnesium and aluminium producers are 
exploiting magnesite and bauxite mines on 
their own account, and other cases of this 
kind can be quoted. They are likely to in- 
crease in importance in the future. 








The Montecatini chemical factory and the 
Ilva steel works at Bagnoli, near Naples, 
were blown up by the retreating Germans, 
reported a Reuter correspondent last week. 


_— 
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Mine-Dust Analysis 


New Method of CQO: 


N a memorandum on methods of 
analysis issued as part of M. and 


Q. Form No. 128, ‘* Precautions 


against (Coal Dust’’ ~ (1939), suitable 
methods of determining carbon dioxide in 
mine-dust samples are described. A new 


method, described in the Fourth Report of 
the General Research Committee of the 
Monmouthshire and South Wales Coal 
Owners’ Association, has now been tested 
in the Safety in Mines Research Board 
laboratories and in the Mining Equipment 
Testing Station of the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power. ‘The method has proved suitable for 
its purpose, within certain limits and with 
certain safeguards, and the principle under- 
lying it has been approved. 

The new method enables the weight of 
earbon dioxide to be determined from the 
increase in pressure when a weighed quan- 
tity of the sieved dust is treated with dilute 
hydrochloric acid in an enclosed and par- 
tially evacuated vessel of constant volume 
maintained at a constant temperature. If a 
constant weight of dust is used and the tem- 
perature remains constant, the increase in 
pressure due to the liberation of carbon di- 
oxide is directly proportional to the percen- 
tage of carbon dioxide in the mine dust, 
and the pressure gauge can be calibrated to 
read directly the percentage of carbon di- 
oxide. The reading needs no correction for 
atmospheric pressure, so long as each ex- 
periment is completed under constant atmo- 
spheric pressure. 

A simple form of apparatus is shown in 
the figuree A is a reaction bottle fitted with 
a dropping funnel, B, and a leading tube 
connected by stout rubber tubing to a dry- 
ing tube, C, and a T-piece, D, with connec- 
tions to a mercury manometer, E, and a 
3-way tap, F, which makes connection with 
either the atmosphere or a vacuum pump. 
(A simple water Sprengel pump has proved 
adequate.} The bottle, A, of about 200 ml. 
capacity, is immersed in water in order to 
keep its temperature constant. The mano- 
meter tube is about 18 in, by 3 in. 

A mixture of equal volumes of water and 
concentrated hydrochloric acid is made, and 
2 per ceiit. of Perminal is added to the mix- 
ture in order to make sure that the dust 
under test is thoroughly wetted and all the 
carbonate decomposed. 

The manometer is fitted with a scale to 
read percentages of carbon dioxide, in the 
following manner. First, an _ arbitrary 
point, p, near the top of the manometer tube 
is marked and the mercury is then. brought 
by suction to this point. Tap F is then 
closed. Ten ml. of the acid mixture are 
dropped into the bottle A. This causes the 


Determination 


level of the mercury in the manometer to 
fall correspondingly, and the new level is 
marked as the zero of the scale. The bottle 
is cleaned and replaced, 0.500 gm. of pure 
calcium carbonate is_ placed in it, it is 
evacuated until the mercury in the mano- 


‘meter reaches the point p, 10 e.c. of acid 
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are run in, and the flask is shaken. When 
the evolution of gas is complete the new 
level of the mercury is marked as 44 per 
cent., the amount of carbon dioxide in ¢al- 
cium carbonate. The scale is then divided 
evenly into 44 parts. The calibration can 
be checked, if desired. 

The determination of CO, in samples is 
carried out in the same way, using the same 
weight (0.500 gm.) of mine dust as was used 
for the calibration. The reaction is com- 
plete almost as soon as the acid and dust 
have been shaken together if the carbonate 
present is calcium carbonate. Magnesian 
limestone, commonly used in certain coal- 
fields as the incombustible dust, and some 
other carbonates react more slowly than 
ordinary limestone (calcium carbonate). In 
such cases the reacting mixture must be 
frequently shaken unt] the manometer read- 
ing is constant. Alternatively, the reaction 
vessel may be heated nearly to the boil- 
ing point and then cooled to its original 
temperature; if this is to be done the bottle 
should be replaced by a flask, and suitable 
means adopted to prevent loss of air and 
gas through the manometer. 
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Chemicals in South Africa 


Important Enamel Developments 


From our Cape Town Correspondent 


ee og AFRICAN manufacturers are 
still adding to the range of chemical pro- 
ducts made locally as the import difficulties 
continue to increase. Soluble cutting iluid 
is being made in Jeppe, Transvaal, by a 
new factory, which is also producing syn- 
thetic red roof paint. It is planned shortly 
to begin the manufacture of white lead. 

A development in enamel processing of 
great interest is reflected in the recent 
patent of Mr. F. J. Gill, director of a Dur- 
ban firm, and is the result of many months’ 
experimental work. The process embodies 
the mixing of vermiculite with enamel to 
obtain an attractive granular-finish effect. 
By means of special baking formule the 
enamel can be prepared in coloured pastel 
shade finishes. Hitherto most enamel 
finishes have been in one or two straight 
colours. The finish is non-oxidising, and 
on the many signs and iron tiles recently 
treated the result is attractive. 


New Polishes 


A considerable amount of polish of dif- 
ferent soris is now manufactured, the 
leaders in this line being branches of 
famous British factories, and boot and shoe, 
floor. and furniture polishes famous in 
Great Britain are now being made to the 
same standards in South African factories. 
At the same time new South African com- 
panies are also being floated to turn out. 
similar products, These also adopt branded 
names which it is hoped will presently be- 
come household words. A new Johannes- 
burg company producing step and _ floor 
polishes is also making scouring § soap, 
silverware soap, metal polish, white shoe 
dressing and Jaundry blue. Some of these 
ma:ufacturers are now creating a demand 
for iheir products by a vigorous advertising 
campaign. A firm previously making cook- 


ing oils has established a division for the 
manufacture of toilet and household soaps, 
polishes and chemicals. A new manufac- 
turing concern in Pretoria is producing pro- 
ducts for cleaning windows, white and 
khaki shoes, baths, basins, eic. Stove 


polish is another line produced on increas- 
ing scale in South Africa. Protection for 
polished surfaces is given by a new material 
made in South Africa. It can be applied 
by spray, brush, dip, or roller, and is also 
suitable for use on ceramic parts. It dries 
to a flexible, transparent film in 6-8 min, at 
90°C. Thus, coated parts can be inspecied 
and -the film easily removed when necessary 
by peeling or blowing off with an air valve 
after one corner has been loosened. ‘The 


removed material can be re-used after beiig 
reduced to liquid form. 

With the need to serve a big mining in- 
dustry, the South African explosives indus- 
try has always worked on a large scale, but 
since the war there has been a vast increase 
in output, as a large percentage of the 
South African explosives output has gone 
into locally produced munitions of war. 
Allied chemical industries have thus found 
themselves in a better position to export to 
neighbouring territories, and this trade 
would have reached a high level but for the 
rigid system of Government control, Many 
million carbon cells are produced annually 
in local factories. Generally this output is 
much in excess of local consumption and 
some of it has been sent to other African 
countries. 

The news given to the nutritional prob- 
lems of Nazi-dominated Europe and _ the 
scarcity of certain familiar products in 
South Africa seems to have stimulated the 
production of certain new preparations and 
beverages by local manufacturers, who are 
‘‘ playing up ”’ the vitamin content of their 
new lines. One of these, called ‘* Vita- 
mite,’ is a yeast and vegetable extract 
claimed to be rich in vitamin B.,. 


The Salt Problem 


Recently salt has been a big problem in 
South Africa. Imports have been reduced 
and at the same time there has been a huge 
increase in the industrial and domestic de- 
mand. Unfortunately, local output has not 
been up to standard and some of the larger 
producers have produced so much less than 
usual that customers have had to be 
rationed. Most of the salt now used in 
South Africa is of local production, but 
only a few producers are introducing im 
proved methods of overcoming the forma 
tion of scale aud providing proper running 
water in their plants. As a rule in South 
Africa the brine is evaporated at a reduced 
pressure by out-of-date methods. Solar 
evaporation is preferred by most producers. 

Tung oil production is increasing in im- 
portance. It is estimated by the Tuns 
Growers’ Association that the 130,000 trees 
in the country will yield 275 tons in 1945 
As the oil is now being sold at £295 per ton 
the returns will be satisfactory. It is 20) 
vears since the first tung trees were grown 
in South Africa, and during the last 10 
years there has been rapid development 
Tung nut research is carried on at the Gov- 
ernment horticultural station in Nelspruit 
Northern Transvaal. 
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New British Standards 
Water-Tube Boilers 
jee range of published British Stan- 


dards for Boilers has been completed bv 
the issue of a British Standard Specification 
for Water-lube Boilers and their Integral 
Superheaters (B.S.S. 1115). This specifica- 
tion applies to water-tube boiler units in- 
cluding superheaters, ecoromisers, and to 
other parts connected to the boiler without 
the interposition of a shut-off valve which is 
exclusive of okalonesel setting and insuia- 
tion. Details of material specifications ure 
included, covering plates and rivet bars, 
seamless forged drums, forgings other than 
seaipless drums, tubes and headers, pipes 
and steel castings. Complete formule are 
included governing the scantlings of the 
boiler, and these formule apply to boilers 
working under average normal couditions of 
draught,. good feed water aid adequate 
supervision. 

Where working conditions are adverse, 
e.q., abnormal evaporation, bad feed water, 
exposure to the elements, or where of neces- 
sity maintenance sypervision will be inade- 
quate, it is recommended that the scantlings 
found by calculation from the formule given 
should be increased. The simplest method 
i compensation for adverse conditions of 
the kind is to design for a working pressure 
above that at which it is intended to operate 
the boiler, having regard to the probable 
reduction of life in service due to the ad- 
verse causes. 

It has been the general desire to avoid 
the use of complicated formule, and this 
has been possible by confining consideration 
to the standard types of water-tube boilers 
in general use, It is realised that some of 
the formule adopted could not be applied 
to all conceivable combinations and varia- 
tions in design which progress might dic- 
tate and in such cases the scantlings should 
be the subject of agreement betweer the 
purchaser and the manufacturer. It is re- 
cognised that the design of water-iube 
boilers is the subject of continuous develop- 
ment, and it is intended to review this spe- 
cification annually with a view to the incor- 
poration of such modifications as are found 
desirable as a result of progress. 

Copies of this Standard may be obtained 
from the B.S.1., 28 Victoria Street, S.W.1, 
price 7s. 6d. post free. 


Camouflage Paint 


The British Standards Institution has 
just issued B.S. 1128: War Emergency 
Recommendations for Primers for Camou- 
flage Paints for asbestos cement, concrete 
cement, cement bricks, and sand-lime bricks. 
The preparation of these recommendations 
was undertaken to augment the infcrmation 
given in the camouflage paint specification 
B.S. 987, and its accompanying Surfaces 
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Chart, with special reference to the difficul- 
ties associated with the painting of asbestos- 
cement, concrete, and similar surfaces. The 
recommendations relate essentially to prim- 
ers for use with oil-bound water paint, 
bituminous emulsion paint and wool-grease 
emulsion paint. Part 1 deals with the re- 
commended primers. Part 2 gives notes on 
the primers, and it is pointed out that these 
notes are intended only as a description of 
the material and not as a specification. Part 
3 relates to notes on application of. the 
primer. It is pointed out in the introduc- 
tory paragraph to these notes that paint 
carelessly applied, and particularly camou- 
flage paint, is a waste of labour and mate- 
rial and is a national loss, and that satis- 
factory results cannot be obtained if the 
essential conditions set out in the notes 
are not observed in all respects. Copies of 
this specification are obtainable on applica- 
tion to the B.S.I., 28 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1. 








LACTIC ACID STUDIED 


The pyrolysis of lactic acid derivatives 
was dealt with in a paper presented to che 
Pittsburgh meeting of the American 
Chemical Society by E. M. Filachione, 
J. oH. Lengel and C. UH. Fisher 
Methyl, benzyl, and _ tetrahydrefurfuryl 
esters of alpha-acetoxypropionic acid when 
pyrolysed decompose into the corresponding 
acrylic esters and acetic acid. The pre- 
paration of ethyl acrylate and similar alkyl 
acrylates by the pyrolysts of appropriate 
esters of acetoxypropionic acid is less satis- 
factory because of a side reaction that pro- 
duces an olefine, acetaldehyde, and carbon 
monoxide. 

(Pyrolysis) 





CH,COOCH (CH,)COOH 
CH,COOH + CH,: CHCOOH 
CH. cooc H (CH,)COOC H.CH, _—> 
CH,COOC H(CH \COOH ra CH, CH, 
CH,C O0C H(CH,)C C08... 
CH.COOH 4. CH.CHO + CH. 


Because. it was expected that phenyl and 


esubstituted phenyl alpha-acetoxyprop) nates 


would decompose satisfactorily into ple:nyl 
and substituted phenyl acrylates, the pre- 
paration and pyrolysis of the phenyl 


and «-tolyl esters were — studied. The’ 
phenyi esters were prepared by tne 
(1) production from lactic acid aud 


acetic acid of acetoxypropionic § acid, 
followed by (2) the conversion of that sub- 
stance into acetoxypropionyl chloride, and 
(3) reaction of acetoxypropionyl chloride 
with phenol or cresol. Pyrolysis of phenyl 
and o-tolyl acetoxypropionate gave the 
corresponding acrylic esters in yields of 75 
to 80 per cent. The polymers prepared from 
wheovl and o-tolyl acrylate were relatively 
hard at room temperature. 








, tions of 
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Leather Trades Chemists 
Papers at the Manchester Meeting 


WO interesting papers were presented 

at a meeting of the Manchester Group 
of the British Section of the I.8.L.T.C. 
held recently. Mr. W. R. Atkin, acting 
president, spoke on ** The Effect of the 
Structure of the Hide on Vegetable Tan- 
ning.” In discussing the classification of 
the tannins, he showed that valonia and 
probably all those tannins which deposit 
bloom contain one free carboxyl group. He 
then demonstrated the behaviour of gelatin 
in acid solutions by means of lantern slides. 
In suspender liquors, the degree of plump- 
ing is determined by the pH, the nature of 
the acids present, and the salt concentra- 
tion. With gelatin solutions, monobasic 
acids such as hydrochloric have double the 
swelling power of dibasic acids such as sul- 
phuric. This is not apparent in tanyard 
liquors except on the addition of more than 
enough sulphuric acid to regenerate the 
natural acids which have been neutralised 
by lime. Small amounts of calcium salts 
increase the plumping action of acids but 
sodium sulphate has the reverse effect. The 
degree of tannage increases with the degree 
of plumping. 

This was followed by Mr. S. Wolsten- 
holmes paper on “ Laboratory Tests Ap- 
plicable in a Chrome Upper Leather Fac- 
tory. in which he outlined the methods of 
analvsing the chrome tanners’ raw mate- 
rials. By means of titration curves, he 
showed how the ratio of sodium sulphide 
to sodium hydrosulphide could be deter 
mined. Fuinely-ground lime can be analysed 
By dissolving in 10 per cent. sucrose, filter- 
ing, and titrating. Finally, he demonstrated 
a@ water-penetration testing apparatus for 
chrome upper leather in which it is con- 
stantly flexed and a bell is rung when peune- 
tration takes place. 








Applied Photography 
NeW Data Sheets by Kodak 


HE latest issue of sheets for the Kodak 
. Data Book includes new revised edi- 
three of the earlier sheets: D8, 
Silver Photo-Lithography; Y1, The Selec- 
tion of ** Wratten ’’ Filters for Photographic 
Purposes; and Y3, Table of Recommended 
Safe-Lights for Dark-Room Illumination. The 
two last of these were originally combined 
on one sheet. Y1 has been completely re- 
written, and is now descriptive rather than 
tabular. There has been a considerable ex- 
tension to Y3, making it a very. comprehen- 
sive guide to the safe-light which should be 
used in any circumstances. Since the Kodak 
I. R. 30 Infra-Red Process Plate has been 
discontinued, Sheet X17, which dealt with 
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the characteristics of this plate, is now obso- 
léte. 

Eight new sheets are also available. The 
eight-page booklet, A34, deals with the 
Radiography of Welds. The types of fault 
to be expected in welds, and how these may 
be detected, is dealt with in detail, and there 
is ‘a series of 27 literature references. The 
planning and production of technical instruc- 
tional films is described in the six-page book- 
let Bl, Technical Sub-Standard Motion 
Pictures. In addition to discussion of the 
normal problems of the photographic aspect, 
some useful notes are added on the editing 
of such films. 

Data Sheet C4 deals with Liquid I‘ilters 
for the Isolation of Certain Lines of the 
Mercury Discharge Lamp. A list of stock 
solutions for this purpose is followed by the 
combinations and quantities of, these re- 
quired to isolate the various mercury iines 
over the region 5700-2537 A.U. 

An Ultra-Speed X-Ray film is described 
in X40. The eight-page booklet X41 des- 
cribes the nature and use of transfer sensi- 
tising paper by which metal, plastic, or 
other surfaces may be sensitised so that they 
will receive a photographic image. 

The characteristics of available filters for 
infra-red work are given on Y28, together 
with the types of plates recommended for the 
different infra-red regions. Tei tables giv- 
ing data on Cine-* Kodak” (16 mm.) 
equipment-—shutter speeds, depth of field, 
etc.—are combined in Y29. The percentage 
transmissions of various filters and combina 
tions of filters designed to give ‘“‘ mono- 
chromatic transmission ’’ over the region 
4200-6500 A.U. are arranged in tabular 
form in ¥30. 








SWEDISH SACCHARIN 


fourfold increase in 
Swedish saccharin production since the 
war began. The country’s peace-time out 
put ‘amounted to 20 tons per annum, To-day, 
the Nobelkrut saccharin factory is fully em 
ployed. The raw material is obtained by 
chloramine synthesis, the latter also provid 
ing raw material for disinfectants. It is 
claimed that the Swedish saccharin is very 
pure and cheaper than imported products, 
so that it will have good prospects in the 
export market after the war’ Bofors re- 
ports that the production of acetanilide 
from benzol has increased fivefold since the 
establishment of their new factory; the out- 
put is being sold to pharmaceutical! factories 
for the manufacture of sulphonamide pre- 
parations. Another Nobelkrut product 
which has increased in importance is nitro 
cellulose for the manufacture of lacquers, 
its output having trebled since the begin- 
ning of the war. It is used for the produc 
tion of paints and varnish, American cloth, 
and a kind of linoleum. 


There has been a 
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Personal Notes 


Mr. WILLIAM MaAssBettT, a shift charge 
hand at the I.C.I. works, at Clydach, Swan- 
sea, was awarded the B.E.M, last week. 


Dr. W. H. COatves, a director of I.C.I., 
Lid., is a member of the party which is to 
visit America to discuss post-war trade 
problems with representatives of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 


PROFESSOR C, W. _ BICCARD  JEPPE, 
M.Se., A.R.S.M., D.I.C., has been elected 
president of the Chemical, Metallurgical 
and Mining Society of South Africa for the 
session 1943-44. He is a gold-medallist of 
the Institute of Mining and Metallurgy. 


Mr. N. WILLSMER, who for the past six 
years has been station engineer at the Nine 
Elms Works of The Gas Light & Coke Com- 
pany, has been appointed deputy chief engi- 
neer to the company in succession to MR. 
J. S. THORMAN, who is retiring shortly. 


PROFESSOR J. P. KENDALL, M.A., D.Se., 
F.R.S.? Professor of Chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh (and formerly at 
Columbia University), and general secre- 
tary of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, has 
accepted an invitation to join the board of 
the Scottish and Dominions Trust, Ltd. 


Obituary 


Mr. EDWARD HERBERT CLIFFORD, whose 
death at the age of 67 has been announced, 
was president of the Institution of Mining 
and Metallurgy in 1941 and was a member 
of the Non-Ferrous Metallic Ores Commit- 
tee of the Ministry of Supply. Specially 
distinguished as a mining engineer, he was 
on the board of several South African min- 
ing companies, 


From South Africa is reported the death, 
at the age of 59, of Mr. ERNEsT H. A. 
JOSEPH, A.R.S.M., M.Inst, M.M., who was 
president of the Chemical, Metallurgical 
and Mining Society of South Africa in 
1939-40. At the time of his death (on 
August 22) he had held the position of 
Deputy Government Mining Engineer for 
Oo} years, aid in that capacity he had inter- 
ested himself particularly in the prevention 
of silicosis. 


Dr. WILLIAM HERBERT HATFIELD, D.Met., 
F.R.S., technical research director of 
Thomas Firth and John Brown, Ltd., and 
a director of Firth-Vickers .Stainless Steel, 
Ltd., died at Sheffield on October 17, at the 
ave of 61. All his working life had been 
associated with the metallurgical interests 
of Sheffield: he was educated at Sheffield 
University, and gained his first industrial 
experieice at Bessemers’ works in that city. 
He won the Bessemer Gold Medal in 1933, 
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and was elected F.R.S. in 1935. He was a 


vice-president of the Iron and-Steel Insti- 
tute and a member of the Iron and Steel 
Dr. Hatfield’s presiden- 


Research Couneil. 


ve 


Dr. W. H. 
Hatfield 





tial address to the Sheffield Society of Engi- 
neers and Metallurgists was postponed from 
Saturday on account of his illness, and he 
died only a few hours before he was due 
to have taken part in a broadcast entitled 
‘* Made in Sheffield.’ 








Institute of Export 


New Course of Lectures 


HE Institute of Export has given prac- 

tical effect, by means of its recently- 
issued syllabus of study, to its view that a 
proven standard of knowledge is as essential 
in relation to export trade as, for exampie, 
in banking, insurance, accountancy, or the 
scientific professions. 

Classes have already been arranged in 
London and Birmingham. As a further con- 
tribution to this important subject the 
Institute has arranged a series of lunch- 
iime lectures, to be given in the Merchants’ 
Hall, St. Mary Axe, E.C.3, on Mondays, 
Tuesdays and Thursdays during November 
and December, which should provide valu- 
able information to young students, and 
serve also as ‘‘ refresher courses’ for the 
more advanced. The lecturers will be Mr. 
E. F. Stevens, Mr. James A. Dunnage, and 
Mr. W. W. Syrett. Book prizes are to be 
awarded on the results of an optional exam- 
ination that can be taken by anyone attend- 
ing at least eighteen of the _ lectures. 
Admission will be by course ticket only, 
application for which must be made before 
October 26 to the Secretary, Institute of 
Export, Royal Empire Society Buildings, 
Loudon, W.C.2, 
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The United Coke & Chemicals Co., Lid. 
(Sales Dept.) have moved from 285 Glossop 
Road, Sheifield 10, to 34 Collegiate Crescent, 
Sheffield 10. 


From their Cadby Hall 
Messrs. J. Lyons AN 
1250 tons of waste 
during 1942. 

The South Midland section of the Insti- 
tution of Electrical Engineers was inau- 
gurated at Birmingham on October 16 by 
(colonel Sir Stanley Angwin, president of the 
Institution. ‘ 


A film to demonstrate the Brownian 
movement has been made by two Glasgow 
using a solution of colloidal silver 
with an extra strong oblique beam of light 
concentrated on the particles. 


centre alone. 
Co., Ltd., despatched 
paper and board for 


Ssaivave 


SCICNTILISTS, 


Substitute agricultural limes from pape. 
mills, and from the Prestonhall (Fife) plant 
of the British Sugar Corporation, Ltd., have 


been distributed to Scottish farmers at very 
cheap rates—as low as ls. 3d. per ton ex 
factorv—and with special cartage concessions. 
Local farmers have found this by-product 
lime a not unsatisfactory substitute for the 
natural product. 


The British Standards Institution has jus! 
published a war emergency amendment to 
B.S. .138-1935, Portable Chemical Fire 
Extinguishers. This amendment provides fo 
the use of steel in place of brass ‘in the 
manufacture of the acid bottle cage. Copies 
of the amendment slip may be obtained free 
of charge from the Institution, 28 Victoria 
Street, London, 8.W.1. 


Derbyshire fluorspar producers, at a pre- 
liminary meeting last month, decided to 
form an association, entitled the Derbyshire 
Fluorspar Producers’ Association, in order to 
be able to approach, as a body, the Govern- 
ment departments with which they are con- 
cerned. The first meeting of the new asso- 
ciation will be held at the Rutland Hotel, 
Bakewell, on October 25, when future policy 
will be discussed and officers appointed. 


Foreign News 


Butadiene imports into Canada for indus- 
trial purposes are now duty free, and also 
exempt from the ad valorem war exchang: 
tax of 10 per cent. 


The Du Pont Company has developed a 
new method for ** doping’ plane fabrics. 
Usually the fabric is stretched taut over the 
frame, and the lacquer applied by brush or 
sun. The new method, involving the use 
of a special lacque Se permits the fabric to 
be treated before being sent to the aeroplane 
factory and its use allows scarce solvents 
to be reclaimed. 


-From Week to Week 


Pyiethrum powder output of Chile last veai 
was 40,000 kg. The figure of 200,000 is aimed 
at for next harvest. 

An oily solution of pure crystallised vita- 
min D, is being sold in. Germany under the 
name of Trivitan, it is stated. 


The Brazilian Office of Co-ordination has 
assumed control over all metallic materials, 
both ferrous and non-ferrous. 


Swedish chemical exports last vea 
amounted to only 45 per cent. of thei pre- 
war value. The principal items wer 
explosives and matches. 

In the first half of 1943, United States 
production of native sulphur was 25 per cent. 
lower than in the corresponding period of 
1942, being 1,329,222 long tons as against 
1,778,269. 


The Japanese Camphor Production Co,, 


which started its operations in July, now 
comprises 28 branches and 853 camphot 
refineries. Its initial capital was reported 
oO be 3.000.000 yen. 

Linseed oil as fuel is being used in 


Argentine factories. The Government has 
informed farmers that there is a possibility 
of 1,000,000 tons of this oil being converted 
into fuel oil next year. 


A company entitled Keramchemie Gescll- 
schaft fiir Saureschutz m.b.H. has been 
formed at Vienna to specialise in the manu- 
facture of materials for the protection of 
chemical plant, etc., against corrosion. 

The Egyptian Government is to develop 
the desert area along the coast of the Red 
Sea south of Suez. which is said to be rich 
in gold, lead, manganese, copper, iron, phos. 
phates, and oil. 


A more liberal policy for licences on 
patents seized from enemy owners has beet 
announced by the U.S. Alhien Property 
Custodian. The fee for a licence to use 
enemy-owned patents held by the Custodian 
is now $15 per patent, instead of $50. 


A calcium-carbide plant has been added to 
Mexico’s growing list of new industrial units. 
Owned and operated by a company called 
Carburo, §.A., the plant is located at 
Guadalajara, capital of the state of Jalisco. 
It has a daily capacity of 15 tons. 


Speaking in favour of the Technological 
Mobilisation Bill, before the Senate Military 
Advisory. Committee, Mr. Henry Wallace, 
U.S. Vice-President, urged the establishment 
of a central federal technical authority, and 
issued a warning against the shackling of 
free enterprise by allowing research to bi 
dominated by a small number of large 
corporations and cartels. 
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The first samples of nitrate extracted from 
Caraveli, Peru, have reached Lima. They 
are of excellent quality, according to Reuter’s 
Lima correspondent. The installation of 
machinery and the construction of a road is 
now under way. 


A lubricating oil prepared from pine roots 
is now being sold in Sweden. While inferior 
to mineral lubricating oils in durability, it 1s 
reported to be quite satisfactory for certain 
purposes, including blending, but it is rather 
expensive to manufacture. 

The French chemical combine, Air Liquide, 
reports a decline in gross profit from 97.3 to 
33.6 million frances for 1942, due to the un- 
satisfactory financial results of many sub- 
sidiaries in other countries. The dividend is 
reduced from 12 to 8} per “cent. 


I.G. Kontor Riga G.m.b.H., Riga, a new 
company with a capital of RM 50,000, is to 
sell the products and look after the interests 
of a number of German chemical firms, 1in- 
eluding 1.G. -Farbenindustrie A.G., in 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 

The rare disaccharide, 
found by J. 


trehalose, has been 
Leibowitz, of -the Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem, in specimens of manna 
collected from the North Iraqian desert, 
where it is used by the Bedouins as a sugar 
substitute in coffee. The discovery is 
reported in Nature (1943, 152, p. 414). 


The substitution of glycerine by propylene 
glvcol for U.S. National Formulary prepara- 
tions is now under consideration, reports the 
Journal of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association (1943, 4, 194). In the same 
issue is given a summary of information on 
the use of this solvent. 


A new artificial fibre on the German market 
is a mixture of flax or hemp tow and cell- 
wool which can be dyed with the usual 
cotton dyes, but seems to present certain 
difficulties in bleaching. The new material 
is also being used for bagging, sometimes in 
50 : 50 mixtures with linen bast. 


The sales of potash salts of American 
manufacture during the production year from 
June 1, 1942, to May 31, 1948, totalled 
690,480 tons of K,O. This is the highest 
output in the history of the American potash 
industry, and is more than double that of 
1938. Over 90 per cent. of the potash sold 
was for agricultural purposes. 

A sulphonamide dusting powder known by 
the trade name of Sufortan is being marketed 
m Germany. Its ingredients are sulpha- 
pyridine (20 per cent.), urea (30 per cent.) 
and a urea-formaldehyde compound (10 per 
cent.), tale and starch forming the base. The 
Germans claim that the preparation has a 
three-fold action, the sulphonamide acting 
prophylactically, the urea assisting the heal- 
ing by removing dead tissue, and the for- 
maldehyde effecting a bactericidal action. 
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New chemical factories projected in Spain 
include a plant for producing 100,000 kg. of 
citric acid per annum in Seville (Hijos de 
Luca de Tena); a cyanamide factory at 
Santander (20,000 tons per annum; Ml. D. 
Reynals); and a sodium silicate works at 
Valencia (360 tons per annum; E. G. 
Cucarella). 


A factory to produce paints, oils, polishes, 
waxes and similar products is now being set 
up in the Purapura section of La Paz, 
Bolivia, reports the newspaper Ultima Hora 
of that city. Under the name of Bartuloc 
y Tonell, this new business is being equipped 
with machinery and equipment from th 
United States. 


A new firelighter marketed in Gernany is 


made from hgnin components obtained from 
lignite. These are shredded to form a 


material resembling cotton wool, then lightly 
compressed’ and dried, mixed with sulphite 
cellulose lyes, and heated to 300°-500° C. to 
yield a smokeless product. The material is 
being sold in the form of sheets, rolls and 
boards and can be impregnated with naplit:a- 
lene or paraffin. 


Differences between natural rubber and 
synthetic material were demonstrated recent]; 
with the aid of the electron microscope in the 
new research laboratory of the Goodyear 
Tyre & Rubber Company in Akron, Ohio. 
This instrument reveals that synthetic latex 
consists of particles of smaller average size 
and greater uniformity. In natural rubber 
latex, the average size of a particle is 10 
millionths of an inch; in synthetic latex it is 
2.5 millionths of an inch. On the other 
hand, the range of the synthetic particles is 
only ‘from 0.8 to 7.2 miilionths of an inch, 
as compared with a 4-160 millionthks range 
for natural rubber. 








Forthcoming Events 


The London section of the Electrodeposi- 
tors’ Technical Society will meet at the 
Northampton Polytechnic, E.C.1, at 6 p,m., 
on October 25, to hear a paper by N. A. Tope 


on “Zinc Plating from Sodium Zincate 
Solutions.’’ 
The Manchester Section of the Oil and 


Colour Chemists’ Association meets at the 
Engineers’ Club, Albert Square, on October 
28, at 2 p.m., to hear a lecture bv Dr. 
W. J. S. Naunton on * Molecules Without 
Tears,’ dealing with the present position of 
the science of high polymers. 


The annual general meeting of the Man- 
chester section of the Royal Institute of 
Chemistry will be held on October 28, at 
6.30 p.m., in the Engineers’ Club, Albert 
Square, and will be followed by a preside ntial 
address by Professor A. Findlay on ** The 
Institute and the Post-War World.”’ 
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At the meeting of the Society of Chemical 
Industry (London section), in the Chemical 
Society s Rooms, Burlin; oton House, W.1, on 
November 1, at 2.30 p.m., Dr. S. Judd Lewis 
Will present a paper on 7 Spectrofluorescence : 
A General Survey, with special reference t 


= ars 


‘Th Leeds area section of the Institute of 
Chemistry and the Leeds University Chemical 
Society are holding a joint meeting on 
November 1, at 6.30 p.m., 1n the chemistry 


lecture theatre of the university. Dr. A. D. 
Mitchell will speak on ** Lecture Demonstra- 
tion of Improved Methods in Volumetric 
Analys Sag 

At the Birmingham meeting of the 
Elecirodepositors' Technical Society, to be 
held in the James Watt Memorial Institute, 
Great Charles Street, at 5 p.m., on November 
2, lr. D. D. Howat will present a paper 
on “* some Applications of Chromium Plating 


in Ordnance Manufacture.” 

A symposium on ‘‘Rubber-like Plastics and 
Their Applications *’ will be held at the joint 
meeting of the Society of Chemical Industry 
(Plastics Group), the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry and the Institute of the 
Plastics Rncmrcngas J that takes place in th 
lecture theatre of the Institution of 7-9 gyeee 
Eng ineers, Savoy Place London, W.C. ., on 
November 2. The meeting starts at 2. 15 5 and 
ends at 6.30 p.m. Speakers will include Dr. 
\W. J. 8S. Naunton, Dr. H. Barron, Mr. H. 
Rogers, and Mr. A. Ryan 

At the first meeting of the new session of 
the Royal Society of Arts, at 1.45 p.m. on 
November 3, the president, Dr. E. F. 
Armstrong, F.R.8., will speak on ** The Long 
Road of Progress.”’ 

The London Scientific Film Society is 
holding a film show at the Imperial Institut 
Theatre, Exhibition Road, S.W.7. at 5 p.m... 
on November 6. On the programme is the 
Russian picture ‘‘ Coal,’’ which includes shots 
showing underground gasification. 

A conference on ” Problems in the Utilisa- 
tion of Small Coals’ has been arranged by 
the B.C.U.R.A. for November 10 and 11, and 
will be held at the Institution of Mechanical 
ingineers, Storey’s Gate, London, §8.W.1. 
details can be obtained from the 
Secretary, B.C.U.R.A., Rickett 
London. S.W.6. 


rence 








Company News 
Greeff Chemicals (Holdings), Ltd., are 
paving an interim ‘dividend of 3 per cent. 
Sadler & Co., Ltd., have announced an 
unchanged dividend of 5 per cent. for the 
vear to June 30 last. Net profit was £3699 


The Yorkshire Dyeing and Proofing Co., 


Ltd., has declared a dividend of 7} per cent. 
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for the year ended June 30, as against 3 per 
cent. for 1941-42. 
Erinoid, Ltd., announce an ordinary divi. 


dend of 10 per cent. (same) for the year 
ended July 31. Trading profit is £122,940 
(£106,685) and net profit £15,974 (£25, 526). 
taxation reserve having risen again from 
£66,387 to £95,306. 
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Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we 
cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 


(Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 
provides that every Mortgage or Charge, as described 
therein, shall be registered within 21 days after its 
creation, otherwise it shall be void against the liquidator 
and any creditor. The Act also provides that every 
company shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify 
the total amount of debt due from the company in 
respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The following 
Mortgages and Charges have been so registered. In each 

case the total debt, as specified in the last available 
Annual Summary, is also given—marked with an *~— 
followed by the date of the Summary, but such total may 
have been reduced.) 

BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO., LITD., 
Shrewsbury. (M., 23/10/43.)—September 30, 
disposition by Halifax Building Society, with 
consent of Jno. O. Smith and the company, 
also a disposition by Miss M. G. Dunlop, with 
consent of the company granted in implement 
of a trust deed dated September 12, 1934; 
charged on 8 Slamannan Road, Falkirk, and 
Milton House, Polmont, respectively, 
*£3,312,315. April 13, 1943. 

BRITISH CELANESE, LTD.., 
(M., 23,10/43.)—October 2, 
September 20, 1943, securing £3,000,000 (not 
ex.) 4 per cent. first debenture stock together 
with premium of 5 per cent. payable in cer- 
tain events, present issue £2,572,761; charged 
on lands, buildings, plant, etc., at Spondon, 
also general charge (subject, eic.). (Note.— 
charge created by trust deed dated December 
30, 1941, is postponed to this charge.) 
*£3,108,761. February 3, 1943. 


PHILADELPHUS JEYES & CO., LTD., 
Northampton, chemists, etc. (M., 23/10/43.) 





Torquay. 
trust deed dated 


—October 2, two mortgages, to National 
Provincial Bank, Ltd., each securing all 


moneys due or to become due to the Bank; 
charged. on 3 Church Square, Market Har- 
borough, and plant, etc., and 4 Kingsley Park 
Terrace, Northampton, and plant, etc., 
respectively, *£14 498. June 9, 1948. 








New Companies Registered 

Synthoid, Ltd, (383,071.)—Private com- 
pany. Capital: £100 in 100 shares of £1 
each. Electro, nickel. chromium and metal 


platers, bronzers, oxidisers, lacquerers, 
polishers, welders, etc. Directors: F. C. H. 
Katon: H. Webb. Registered office: 7 War- 


wick Court, Grays Inn, W.C.1. 
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Disney Industries, Ltd. (383,153).—Pri- 
yate company. Capital: £500 in 500 shares 
of £1 each. Analytical laboratories, consult- 
ing, manufacturing, physical and biological 


chemists manufacturers of toilet prepara- 
tions. etc. G. Cofman-Nicoresti is the first 
director. Registered office: Ashmead House, 
Disnev Street, S.E.1. 


H. Mau, Lid. (383,266.)—Private com- 
pany. Capital: £1,000 in 1000 shares of £1 
each Manufacturers of and dealers in 
chemicals, oils, lubricants, disinfectants, 
fertilisers, tar, bitumen, etc. Subscribers: 


¢ W. Lilley; P. P. Rough. Registered 
dice: Canberra House, 313-319 Regent 
Street. W.1. 

C. P,. O. Products, Ltd. (383,260.)—Pri- 
vate company. Capital: £500 in 500 shares 


oa £1 each. Manufacturers of and dealers 
m chemicals, plastics, oils and _ greases, 
manufacturing and _ analytical chemists, 
research workers, etc. Directors: R. C. 
ford: R. B. Hobson; R. G. G. Sedgwick; 
s. E. H. Eumarsh; Nina E. Firman. Regis- 
tered office: 13 Orsett Road, Grays, Essex. 
Diffusion Alloys, Ltd. (383,263).—Private 
empany. Capital: £1000 in 1000 shares of 
fl shares. Manufacturers of and dealers in 
errosion- and acid-resisting alloys, con- 
sultants, research workers, analytical, con- 
sulting and manufacturing chemists, etc. 


Subscribers: C. W. Lilley; P. P. Rough. 


Registered office: Canberra House, 313-319 
Regent Street, S.W.1. 
Fuel & Metallurgical Processes, Ltd. 


$83.156.)—Private company. Capital: £2000 
m 2000 ordinary shares of one shilling and 
9900 preference shares of £1 each. To 
myestigate and develop processes for the 
woduction and utilisation of products of the 
fuel, metallurgical, chemical, plastics and 
mcillary industries, to carry on the business 
f research workers, etc. Directors: HE. C. 


Bvans: D. H. Evans; J. E.. O. Mayne. 
Registered office: 65 Bridge Street, Pinner, 


Middlesex. 








Chemical and Allied Stocks 
and Shares 


LYHOUGH the volume of business in 

the gtock’ and share markets failed to 
how improvement, industrial securities 
vere inclined to rally, following the reac- 
lion that occurred towards the end of last 
week. Many shares of companies connected 
with the chemical and allied industries were 
little changed on balance, 
Imperial Chemical have been quite well 
Maintained at 38s. 44d.,sand Lever & Uni- 
ever at 37s., while Borax Consolidated 
vere 37s. 3d. Murex remained under the 





Mfluence of the results, but eased to 
Mls. 3d. Nairn & Greenwich were again 
Bs. Yd., and Barry & Staines 43s. B. 
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Laporte were firm and quoted at 80s. 
‘middle.”” No change is generally ex- 
pected in the forthcoming interim dividend 
of the last-named company, which invari- 
ably deals conservatively with profits; the 
questiou of an increase will no doubt be 
deferred until the final payment, when re- 
sults for the whole year will be known. 
British Aluminium were well maintained at 
47s. 3d., and British Oxygen slightly lower 
at 78s. 9d, following their recent rise, 
Steadiness was shown in Imperial Smelt- 
ing at lds. 6d., whiie Amalgamated Metal 
were 18s, 9d. British Maich showed firm- 
ness at 39s. 6d. On the other hand, Turner 
& Newall eased to 77s, 9d., and the units 


of the Distillers Co. reacted further to 
8Y¥s. 3d., following their recent advance. 


United Molasses were 3ls. 14d. Cerebos 
ordinary improved to £93, the assumpticn 
being that the forthcoming interim divi- 
dend will be maintained, and a total of 40 
per cent. again paid for the year. British 
Plaster Board 5s, ordinary, the interim pay- 
ment on whieh is due shortly, were steady 
at 29s. Burt Boulton were again 20s.; in 
this case the financial results are imminent. 

There were various interesting features 
along shares included in the iron, steel and 
kindred group. Dorman Long reacted to 
30s, 3d. on the details of the plan for the 
redemption of the 5 per cent. debentures. 
On the other hand, United Steel were 
firmer at 25s. on further consideration of 
the financial results. Guest Keen improved 
to 34s. 9d., awaiting the interim dividend. 
Stewarts & Lloyds were 52s. 9d., and Tube 
Investments 92s, 9d. Announcement of the 
final dividend of the last-named company is 
due shortly. Babcock & Wilcox were 48s., 
and Allied Ironfounders strengthened to 
49s., while Richard Thomas 6s, 8d. ordinary 
were steady at 10s. 6d. Textile shares failed 
to recover from their recent reaction. Brad- 
ford Dyers were 22s. 3d., and Calico Print- 
ers 17s. Courtaulds were 53s. 3d. Klee- 
where, British Celanese *at 32s. 14d. were 
little changed on balance, but were inclined 
to fluctuate, pending publication of the re- 
sults. In other directions, Associated 
Cement further improved to 65s. 6d. Wall 
Paper deferred units eased to 40s. 3d, but 
were firmly held, it being pointed out that 
despite the lower profits indicated for the 
past financial year the 4 per cent. dividend 
is again conservative. Triplex Glass, un- 


other share valued mainly on the strong 
balance sheet position, moved back to 
37s. 3d. Blythe Colour 4s. ordinary were 
8s. 6d., and Cellon 5s. ordinary 22s. 6d. 


Greeff-Chemicals 5s. ordinary were 7s. 9d., 
and Lawes. Chemical 12s. 6d. 

W. J. Bush remained firmly held and 
quoted at 55s. Monsanto Chemicals 5} per 
cent. preference were 23s. 6d., and Morgan 
Crucible first preference 26s, 6d. In other 
directions, Boots DrugeWwere 42s. 6d., and 
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Beechams Pills deferred slightly higher at grades of sulphur is reported There hag 
ifs. lid., while Timothy Whites were been no change in the position of alum lump 
33s. 3d. °° ex.”’’ the interim dividend, which and sulphate of alumina, both of which are 
has again been limited to 7} per cent. being abserbed in good quantities. British. 
Sangers improved to 23s, 104d. Elsewhere, made formaldehyde meets with a steady in. 
Low ‘Temperature Carbonisation 2s, ordin- quiry and this also applies to peroxide of 
ary at 2s. 10d. have fully held the improve- hydrogen and white powdered arsenic. 
ment which followed publication of the There is nothing fresh to report from the 
report and accounts. Gas Light & Coke coal-tar products market this week. 
ordinary were i¥s. 3d. Following their re- MANCHESTER.—Fairly satisfactory trading’ 
cent reaction, oil s'ares reflected the some 
what firmer conditions which developed in 
Stock Exchange markets. Movements 


with 
Thomas De 


ainong shares of companies counected 
plastics were small, although 
La Rue reacted to 166s. 3d. 








British Chemical Prices 
Market Reports 
her wr agpeagy 0 orders for chemical 
products on the London market have 
been reported to a moderate extent during 
the past week, and steady movements of 


contract supplies continue. No price 
changes fall to be recorded and_ values 


generally remain on a firm basis. In the 
soda products section the position of caustic 
soda remains unchanged, both grades meet- 
ing with a steady inquiry, while buying in- 
terest in bicarbonate of soda and soda ash 
has been fairly substantial and quotations 
are well held. In both nitrate and acetate 
of soda a moderate weight of new business 
has been reported, and in the photographic 
and commercial grades of hyposulphite of 
soda a brisk inquiry has been dealt with. 
The potash chemicals generally maintain a 
very strong undertone. Fresh business in 
acid phosphate of potash is reported, and 
offers of yellow prussiate of potash remain 
on a restricted scale. Both caustic potash 
and bichromate of potash are meeting with 
an active demand, and distribution is care- 
fully controlled. _In other directions crude 
and refined glycerine are very firm at con- 
trolled levels and the demand is active, 
while a steady inquiry for the various 


conditions have been reported on the Man. 
chester chemical market during the past 


week. So far as contract deliveries are con- 


cerned these are on steady lines to most 
consumers and cover a wide range of soda 


compounds and also the magnesia and am- 
monia products, as well as the acids 
potash chemicals are mostly in short supply 
still. Moderate additions to order-books 


] 
ie 





have resulted from market inquiries 


the past few days. With regard to prices, 
these generally are on a firm basis. 
GLascow.—In the Scottish heavy chemi. 


cal trade there is no change form last week. 
Home business remains steady, while ex- 
port trade still remains rather restricted, 
Prices generally keep very firm at previous 
levels. 








SOUTH AFRICAN DRUGS 


Many German patent medicines are being 
made in South Africa under special permit 
from the Government, which some time 
decided to put these at the disposal of the 
local chemical industry. Arrangements re- 


ugo 


garding these patents after the war will 
probably have to be the basis of special 
consideration. Some of the firms handling 


these preparations and other lines have 
been extending their plant, as they are now 
supplying the Rhodesias and Belgian Congo 
with chemical preparations previously im- 
ported from overseas. Large quantities of 


have 
war» 


drugs and medicines 
been used in North Africa and other 
zones, and it is stated that many of these 
items have proved very satisfactory and a 
valuable contribution to the war effort 


South African 
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_NITRALLOY STEELS 


Nitrogen case hardened by the 
NITRALLOY patent process, 
SURFACE HARDNESS 1050-1150 
Brinell—“‘the hardest Metal Sur- 

face known to man.’’ Write now 

for full particulars. 


“NITRALLOY LTD. 


25, TAPTONVILLE RD., SHEFFIELD, 10. 
Phone: 60689, Grams: Nitralloy, Sheffield 
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5 GREAT WINCHESTER ST. 
LONDON, €.C.2 
Phone : MA Nston House 9565. 
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“LION BRAND ”’ 
METALS AND ALLOYS 


MINERALS AND ORES 
RUTILE, ILMENITE, ZIRCON, 
MONAZITE, MANGANESE, Etc. 


BLACKWELL’S 
METALLURGICAL WORKS LTD. 
GARSTON, LIVERPOOL, 19 
ESTABLISHED 1869 


























LEIGH 
&SONS 
METAL 


WORKS 


Orlando St 
BOLTON. 
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VACUUM PUMPS 


For Medium and Ultra High Vacuum 
Laboratory and Industrial sizes 


7 fenn OX Foundry Go. Ltd. 


Glenville Grove, London, S.E.8 











RUBBER FRICTION 

SURFACE BELTING & 

ENDLESS VEE ROPES 
f 


Superlative Quality 
Large Stocks - Prompt Despatch 


FRANCIS W. HARRIS & Co. Ltd. 
BURSLEM - Stoke-on-Trent 


Stoke-on-Trent 7181. 
rams: 





*Phone : 
Belting, Burslem 











Specialists in 
Carboys, Demijohns, Winchesters 


JOHN KILNER & SONS (1927) LTD. 
Tel. WAKEFIELD 2042 Established 1867 











SWIFT 


& COMPANY PTY. LTD. 


Specialising in 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, SOLVENTS, 

PLASTICS, ~~ MATERIALS FOR MANU- 

FACTURING INDUSTRIES THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


Open to extend connections with 
BRITISH MANUFACTURERS 
Head Office: 26/30, Clarence Street, Sydney, N.S.W. + 


and at 
Melbourne, Adelaide, Bo Brisbane and Wellington 
ode 


Cable Address: SWIFT, SYDNEY 


Bankers: Bank of New South Wales, Sydney and 
London. 


CHEMICAL LEADWORK 


TANKS VATS — COILS — PIPEWORK 


W. G. JENKINSON, Ltd. 


156-160, ARUNDEL STREET, saamaien 








"Veooeaee 








| TRIBASIC PHOSPHATE OF SODA| 


Free Running White Powder 


Price and sample on application to : 


PERRY & HOPE, LIMITED, Nitshill, Glasgow 























The fact that goods made of raw materials 

in short supply owing to war conditions 

are advertised in this paper should not be 

taken as an indication that they are neces- 
sarily available for export, 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
OF CHEMISTS 


Unemployment Insurance, 
total funds over £28,000 
Legal Aid. Income Tax Advice. 
Appointments Service. 
Write for’particulars to :— 
Cc. B. WOODLEY, 
C.RA., F.C.AS., 
Genera! Secretary, B.A.C. 


Phone: REGENT 661! 


EDUCATIONAL 


Great Possibilities for 
QUALIFIED CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
Key Men in Wartime and Afterwards. 
Many of the finest posts in Britain in War- 
time are reserved for Chemical Engineers. 
The same will be the case when the war is 
over. The vast technique and experience 
now being applied to Chemical Technology 
for war purposes will then be suitably 


utilised in reconstruction, and in trade and 
commerce. 


“Empire House,”’ 
175, Piccadilly, 
London, W.! 





Enrol with the T.1.G.B. for the A.M.I. 
Chem. E. Ezaminations in which home- 
study Students of The T.1.G.B. have 
gained :— 

TWO *‘ MACNAB” PRIZES 


Write to-day for ‘‘ The Engineer's Guide to 
Success ""—free, containing the world’s 
widest choice of Engineering Courses— 
over 200—the Department of Chemical 
Technology including Chemical Engineering 
Processes, Plant Construction, Works De- 
sign and Operation, and Organisation and 
Management—and which alone gives the 
Regulations for A.M.I.Chem.E., = Be 
Mech.E., A.M.I.E.E. C. & G. B.Se., 

THE TECHNOLOGICAL apertures 

OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


219 Temple Bar House, London, E.C.4. 


FOR SALE 
NALYTICAL BALANCES—immediate 
delivery for work of National import- 





tance, various models available. J. W. 
Towers & Co., LTD.,. Widnes. 

"Phone 98 Staines, 
HARCOAL, ANIMAL, and VEGE.- 
TABLE, horticultural, burning, filter- 

ing, disinfecting, medicinal, insulating ; 


also lumps ground and granulated ; estab- 
lished 1830; contractors to H.M. Govern- 
ment.—THOs, HILt-JONgEs, LTpD., ‘‘Invicta’’ 
Mills, Bow Commm Lane, London, E. Tele- 


grams, ‘‘ Hill-Jones, Bochurch, London.”’ 
Telephone : 3285 Zast. 


WELVE 400-ton Cake Presses, W.P. 2 

tons, Tables 36in. by 18in., suitable 
for conversion for moulding. THOMPSON & 
Son (MILLWALL), LtTp., Cuba Street, Mill- 
wall, London, E.14. East 1844. 
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EARLY DELIVERY. 
PRONS for Men and Women Workers 
in Chemical and Allied Trades, 
LEATHER. Welder’s, Coppersmith’s or 
Blacksmith’s types from 11/9d. 
CANVAS from 6/-. 
FELT from 10/6d. 
OILSKIN from 11/6d. 
RUBBER from 12/3d. 
GLOVES. 


No. 234 Chrome Sheepskin with Horse- 
hide Palms. Gauntlet style with 4 in, 
cuff at 82/- per doz, aunt OTHER 
LINES AVAILABLE. 

CLOGS. 
Women's Lightweight Shoe Clogs, from 
12/- per pair. 

PRICE LIST & PARTICULARS OF ALL 
LINES SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 
WILLSON BROTHERS, 
Manufacturers & Contractors, 
EPSOM, SURREY. 

Epsom 1293. 


1. Jacketed Pan, 
Electric Hydro 
415/3/50: 100 gallon 
Mixing Pan: Tubular 
square feet: Filter Press, 23 chambers 

26 in. square: 20 ft. Worm Conveyor. 


HARRY H. GARDAM & CO., LTD., 


STAINES. 
10 


REBUILT Hyaro Extractors by 
all leading makers from 18 in. up. 
wards with countershafts attached and 
safety covers. Jacketed Steam Pans, vari- 
ous sizes. 
Randalls, 


List on request, Seen at 
Arundel Terrace, Barnes. Tele- 

phone: Riverside 2436. 

STRONG NEW WATER 

100 PROOF APRONS. To-day’s 

value 5s. each. Clearing at 30s. dozen. Also 


Telephone : 
25in. by 20in.: 
Extractor, 36 in., 


Jacketed enclosed 
Condenser, 500 


large quantity Filter Cloths, cheap. 
Wilsons, Springfield Mills, Preston, Lancs. 
Phone 2198. 
BOILER STORAGE TANKS. 
For Sale. 

—-30 ft. by 8 ft. diam. 

1—30 ft. by 7 ft. 6in. do. 
1—30 ft. by 7 ft. do. 
1—28 ft. by 7 ft. 6 in. do. 
1—25 ft. by 7 ft, do. 
1—24 ft. by 7 ft. do, 
1—20 ft. by 5 ft. do. 


MADEN & McKee. Ltp., 317 Prescot Road, 
Liverpool, 13. 


OK immediate delivery 

ONE BROTHERHOOD COMPRESSOR, 
suitable for compressing hydrogen or other 
gas; capacity 2,900 cu. ft. per hour at 400 
atmosphere, 250 R.P.M. Reply Box No. 
9140. THe CHEMICAL AGE. 154 Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. 
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Second-hand 
DISTILLATION PLANT. 

For Sale. 
RIPPLE Effect EVAPORATOR, | by 
McNeil, having brass tubed calandrias, 
giving a heating surface of 3,000 sq. ft.; 
Kvaporator complete with jet condenser, 
interconnecting piping, ete. 


Triple Effect EVAPORATING PLANT, by 
Scott, capacity 750 galls. per hour 
evaporation of water, comprising three 
effects, having one calandria fitted with 
246 steel tubes 2 in. 0.d, and two calan- 
drias having 323 steel tubes 2 in. dia.; 
complete with separating pots, piping, 
ete. 


Vertical EVAPORATOR, having east iron 
calandria 3 ft. 9in. dia. by 3 ft, 4 in. 
deep, containing 226—1$in. copper 
tubes; vapour portion of copper 
3 ft. 9in. dia. by 6 ft. 6 in. deep, com- 


plete with 10in. dia, swan-neck con- 
necting to floor mounting condenser 


2 ft. Oin. dia. by 7 ft. Oin. long, con- 
taining 254—% in. bore copper tubes. 


Vertical Mild Steel Vacuum STILL, 
4 ft. 2in. dia. by 7 ft. Oin. high, ar- 


ranged with star steam heating coil in 
bottom; complete with barometric con- 
deuser 2 ft. 4.in, dia. by 4 ft. 4 in. deep, 
connected by swan-neck to mild steel 
separator 2 ft. 4in. dia. by 3 ft. 0 in. 
long. 


Steam Jacketed Copper STILL, by John 
Dore, 3 ft. 3 in. dia. by 5 ft. 0 in. deep, 
fitted with horizontal bow and scraper 
type agitating gear, driven through 
gearing from f. & 1. pulleys; complete 
with swan-neck and condenser, 


Steam Jacketed Copper STILL, 3 ft. 0 in. 
dia. by 4ft. 8in. deep, arranged with 
bolted on cast iron jacket and domed 
copper cover; manhole on side and in- 
spection holes; Still mounted on fabri- 
cated mild steel stand. 


Steam Jacketed Copper STILL, by John 
Dore, 3 ft. 0 in. dia. by 4 ft, 0 in. deep, 
complete with swan-neck and condenser. 


Vertical all copper direct fired STILL, with 
body 2 ft. 0 in. dia. by 2 ft. 9 in. deep, 
connected by copper swan-neck to cop- 
per condenser carried in steel conden- 
ser tank 2ft. Oin. dia. by 3 ft. Oin. 
deep; mounted in mild steel case; ar- 
ranged for direct firing. 


GEORGE COHEN, SONS & CO., LTD., 
STANNINGLEY, near LEEDS, and 
WOOD LANE, LONDON, W.12. 
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WANTED 


ANTED.—Supplies of Nitre-Cake in 
ten ton lots. Box No. 2126, THE 
CHEMICAL AGE, 154 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


SERVICING 


RINDING of every description of 

chemical and other materials for the 
trade with improved :nills.—THOos. HILL- 
Jones, LTp., ** Invicta’’ Mills, Bow Com- 
mon Lane, London, E. Telegrams: “ Hill- 
Jones, Bochurech, London.’’ Telephone: 
3285 ast. 


AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS. Ete. 








DWARD RUSHTON, SON AND 
KENYON (Established 1855). 
Auctioneers’ Valuers and Fire Loss 


Assessors of 
CHEMICAL WORKS, PLANT AND 


MACHINERY, 
York House, 12 York Street, Manchester. 
Telephone: 1937 (2 lines) Central, Man- 


chester. 


WORKING NOTICE 


HE Proprietors of the Patents Nos. 

468,450 for Improvements in or relating 
to rosin size, and 475,259 Improvements in 
or relating to resin size are desirous of 
entering into arrangements by way of licence 
and otherwise on reasonable terms for «he 
purpose of exploiting the same and ensuring 
their full development and practical work- 
ing in this country. All communications 
should be addressed in the first instance to 
Haseltine Lake & Co., 28 Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 








ANTED, back numbers of THE 
CHEMICAL AGE as follows :— 
1941, March 15th. 
1941, October 4th and 25th, 
1941, November Ist, 8th, 15th; 22nd 
and 29th, 
1942, February 7th and 2lst, 
Please reply to THE CHEMICAL AGE, 
154 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 





oe 
NS TE, ' 
Telephone: Telegraphic 
: Addtc<ss: 
Terminus 2030 
“‘Gasther no, ’”’ 
The mark of Smith, London. 
precision and BRITISH MADE 
 ffictency Sno ae THROUGHOUT 


if you use heat—it pays to measure it accurately 


B. BLACK & SON, LTD. 


1, Green Terrace, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C.| 
Thermometer Manufacturers (Mercury in Glass Type) 


Of all the principal Scientific Instrument and 
Laboratory Apparatus Manufacturers, 
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We can offer limited 
quantities of the 
following lines :— 


WOMEN’S No. 1/414 
LIGHTWEIGHT SHOE- 
CLOGS. 


Uppers of Stout Grained 
Leather, 
Beechwood 
Soles, lroned 
and Tipped. 


™ Sizes 3 to 8. 


12/- 


per pair. 





Smart in appearance, very comfortable 
to wear, and save ordinary footwear 
at a time when leather economy is 
essential. 


No. 606. MEN’S 
STANDARD BLUCHER 
CLOGS, 


The most popular pattern for general use. 
Very well made. Good Stout 

Leather Uppers, Beechwood fj 
Soles, Metal Toecaps, 
lroned and Tipped. 


Sizes 6 to 12. 


11 /- 


per pair. en eg 










Industrial Clogs are rated at 3 Coupons 
per pair. Factory Inspector’s Certifi- 
cates can be readily obtained and 
accepted in lieu of Coupons. 





Samples supplied on request. 





Terms: Nett 30 days. Carr. paid over £5 


Willson Brothers, 


EPSOM :: SURREY. 
(Phone : Epsom 1293) 








me s 8s s 8s 


40 ft. of 22 in. dia. 


chimney | 


3/16 in. plate welded, fitted 


with base plate 2 ft. 
complete with 
THIRTY FIVE 


9 in. sq. 
gussets. 
POUNDS, 


CARRIAGE FORWARD. DID 


YOU EVER 
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ca 
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ac 
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FIXED & PORTABLE 
CONVEYORS, 
FABRICATED 










A | 14in. belt 


25ft. crs. 


STEELWORK 
LTC. Suitable 
{or a wide 
variety of 
materials 
T.& T- WORKS LTD. 


Phone: BILLESDON 26! 


BILLESDON, LEICESTER 

















JROUNDEONE FeLsPaR 





FLINT. FL UORSPAR 





QUARTZ STONE 


vc 
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SPRAYING 
MACHINES 





for 


The ‘“‘FOUR OAKS” way of 
LIQUID FILLING MACHINES quick and easy Limewashing, 


FOR BARRELS, CANS AND DRUMS Colourwashing, Distempering 


BARREL WASHING MACHINES and Disinfecting. 


SAFETY ELECTRIC HAND 
LAMPS AND TORCHES 


BARREL & CAN INSPECTION 


TORCHES PATTERN 
SPRAYING MACHINE 


VACUUM & PRESSURE RELIEF A —_ eg yor y 
VALVES galls. an alls. om 


FOR SPIRIT STORAGE TANKS Catalogues free 


, , Ali Prices are - 
Send for illustrated lists subject to con- 


ditions prevail- 

ing at the time 

Orders are re- 
ceived 


Sole Manufacturers: 


SOUTHFIELD ROAD - ACTON 


LONDON, W.4. Four Oaks Works, Four Oaks, BIRMINGHAM 
W. C. G. LUDFORD, Proprietor. 
Telegrams: Telephone: 
“* Sprayers, Four Oaks."” 305 Four Oaks. 




















GEARED 
PURE DISTILLED a MOTORS 


for the Efficient 
Driving of all classes 

of Machinery, 

Conveyors, etc. 


“\ 2 oe Horse-Power 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION . 150 hip. Gear. Ratios 


up to 50,000//. Fixed 
or Multiple Speed Out- 
put Shofts. 

We have the widest 


Drying, Half-Drying 
° ran f Standardised 
and Non-Drying | = Geared Motor Units 


in Designs and Sizes to 
meet all general indus- 
trial requirements. 
Output Shafts any 
angle, Horizontal to 
Vertical—Units can be 
Floor, Wall, Ceiling 
or Flange mounted, 

Po men Our New Catalogue 
Victoria Works, Croft Street ron ' 206 Re 


Most comprehensive 


Clayton, MANCHESTER, II wD iitten Xet Issued on Geared 


' rs Motor Design and 
Telephone EAST 1082-3 a AR! — 
Telegrams GLYCERINE i % request. 


| Manchester ve " 
won » a3 CROFTS cencineee?) jr 
! Moro Sey aaes' THornsuey BRADFORD enciann 
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DESIGN and ERECTION 


2 
oF Vv 
CHEMICAL PLANTS 44 <> 


AND 


EQUIPMENT , NITROGENOUS 


S , FERTILISERS 
\ SYNTHETIC AMMONIA 








NITRIC and SULPHURIC ACIDS 
ACID RECOVERY from REFINERY SLUDGE 




















High Speed 
Vertical Reciprocating Type 





Splash Lubrication 
Water cooled Cylinders 
Hand Unloading device 


Easy Accessibility 
to working parts 


Robust Construction 
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